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~~ WE RETURN NO MORE!" 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 

« We return—we return—we return no more |” 
_-So comes the song to the mountain-shore, 
From those that are leaving their Highland home, 
for a world far over the blue sea’s foam : 
« We retorn no more !” and through cave and dell 
Mournfully wanders that wild Farewell. 


‘We return—we return—we return no more!” 
_So breathe sad voices our spirits o'er, 
Mormuring up from the depths of the heart, 
Where lovely things with their light depart ; 
And the inborn sound hath a prophet’s tone, 
And we feel that a joy is for ever gone. 


“ We return—we return—we return no more!” 
|s it heard when the days of flowers are o'er? 
When the passionate soul of the night-bird’s lay 
Hath died from the summer woods away ? 
When the glory from sunset’s robe hath pass’d, 
Or the leaves are borne on the rushing blast? 


No! it is not the rose that returns no more ; 

A breath of spring sball its bloom restore ; 

{nd it is not the voice that o’erflows the bowers 

With a stream of love through the starry hours ; 

Nor is it the crimson of sunset-hues, 

Nor the frail flush’d leaves which the wild wind strews. 


“ We return—we return—we return no more !” 

—Doth the bird sing thus from a brighter shore ? 

Those wings, that follow the southern breeze, 

Float they not homeward o’er vernal seas ? 

Yes! from the lands of the vine and palm, 

They come, with the sunshine, when waves grow calm. 


* But we—we return—we return no more!" 

‘The heart's young dreams when their spring is o'er; 
‘The love it hath pour’d so freely forth, 

The boundless trust in ideal worth ; 

The faith in affection—deep, fond, yet vain— 
—These are the Lost that return not again ! 
*“Hatil—ha til—ha til mi tulidle’—We return—we return—we 
corn no more,—the burden of the Highland song of emigration. 


ROMANTIC STORY. 

The Rev. R. Warner, in his Literary Recollections, relates a short but 
romantic story respecting a Miss Nancy Bere. This young lady was, 
“an early age adopted by Mr. Hackman and his lady, under the fol- 
owing circumstances :—* Her (Mrs. Hackman’s) garden, in which 
‘one she found particular pleasure, stood in need, as is usual in the 

ring season, of an active weeder; and Jolin, the footman, was des- 

itched to the poor-house to select a little pauper gic), qualified for the 

*rlormance of this necessary labour. He executed his commission 
etrice; brought back a diminutive female of eight or nine years of 
*3*, pointed out the humble task in which she was to employ hersell, 
sad left her to her work. The child, alone amid the flowers, began to 

warble ber native wood-notes wild,’ in tones of more than common 
‘wetness. Mrs. Hackman’s chamber-window happeaed to be throwa 
Sp; she heard the little weeder's solitary song; was struck with the 

xe melody of ber voice, and inquired from whom it proceeded. 
bers Bere, from the poor-house,’ was the answer. By Mrs. Iack- 
ans order, the songstress was immediately brought to the lady's 
mment; who became so pleased, at this first interview, with her 
9° ; * Intelligence, and apparently amiable disposition, that she de- 
bh be mere the warbling Nanc y from the workhouse, and at- 
ever ache er own kitchen establisument. The little maiden bow- 
ont, 00 Good and attractive to be permitted to remain long in the 
oo} Tate Condition of a scullion’s deputy. Mrs. Hackman soon pre- 
' > ple = office of lady’s maid; and, to quality her the better 
© ble attendance on her person, had her carefully iustructed in all 

a pe branches of education. ‘The intimate intercourse that 
wm sabi ed between the patroness and her protegee quickly ripened 
chen the weg affection on the one part, and the most grateful at- 
re ter mn the other. Nancy Bere was attractively lovely, and still 

e » trom an uncommon sweetness of temper, gentiene ss 





he 


ne 


Position 


Ving hit . a ' 
nét isband, that they should adopt the pauper orphan as their 
0 Gaughter a md ‘ 7 . 
sible From the moment of the execution of this plan, eve- 
ible atten 





ame, with a. — paid to the e jucation of Miss Bere; and, I 
ame a hichly oe I have always understood that she 
tv. hb seket a eompened young lady. Her humility and mo- 
snile me a forsook her, and her exaltation to Mr. Hack 
mesnre. were | only to strengthen Ler gratitude to her partia 
& the adomen re It could not be thought that such ‘a flow- 
pied beauty 
Was born to blush unseen, 

” Renn Waste its sweetness on the desert alr 
ate —erey re ired her life might be, Miss Bere would remai: 
marked admired olegec of Mr. and Mrs. Hackman, without being 
ned, efhen on and solicited to change her name Very short!y, 





,, waung this character, such an event occurred ; though 
e it time produc ing any propiti us result A cle rgyman 


- Sppearance had taken lodgings in Lymington, for the 








| vived her loss for some time; and a few years ago the little 

| pauper, Nancy Bere, of Lymington workhouse, quitted this 

| being, the ee lamented widow of the Right Rev. Thomas 
0 
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| 


| 


j exclaims, “Oh,ho!” Thenceforth the whey-faced whiner is known | window, were instantly on the spot, and 
wherever he goes, coujecturing that there must be something amiss— | treasure to the Sanctum Sanctorum. 


‘unmarried clerk was produced, 


parpose of autumnal bathing, and amusing himself with a little par- 
tridge-shooting. The hospitable Mr. Hackman, ever attracted towards 


| abrother sportsman by a sort of magnetic influence, called upon the 


stranger; shot with him; and invited him to his house. The invita- 
tions were repeated, and accepted, as often as the shooting days re- 
curred; nor had many taken place ere their natural effect on a young 

He became deeply enamoured of 
Miss Bere, and offered ber his hand. She, for ee I know, might 
have been ‘ nothing loth’ to change the condition of a recluse, for the 


| more active character of a clergyman's wile; but, as the gentleman 


had no possession save his living, and as Mr. Hackman could not, out 


under these pecuniary disabilities, that she should decline the honour 
of the alliance. A year elapsed without the parties having met, and 
it was generally imagined that Lethe had kindly admitistered an ob- 


| livious potion to both; and, with the aid of absence, had obliterated 


from their minds the remembranee of each other. But such was not 
the case. At the ensuing partridge season, the gentleman returned to 
Lymington; and, with the title of ‘very reverend’ prefixed to his 
name (fur he had obtained a deanery in the interval), once more re- 
peated his solicitations and bis olfers. These (as there way now no 
ubstacle to the marriage) were accepted. ‘The amiable pair was unit- 


1 


| rations yet unborn. 


ed; and lived, for many years, sincerely attached to each other—re- | 


spected, esteemed, and beloved by allaround them. ‘The death of 
the husband dissolved, at length, the happy connexion. His lady sur- 
warbling 
temporal 


. 


Thurloe, Palatine Bishop of Durham.” 


—= 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 


[The wit and humour of the following will amuse all classes of | 


readers. } 
A rejected Contributor is the bitterest of all enemies—hut likewise 
the most impotent. To be rejected seems worse than to be cut u 


and yet reason says that to be buried in the Balaam-Box is not so bad | 


as to be sacrificed by the Knout. Observe—We never insult our 
Contributors, gentle or semple, as many editors do—but simply send 
the stupid ones asleep among the sumpbhs. Why then all that spleen— 
bile—and gall spluttered on Maga by unsuccessful suitors? ‘Though 


| 


} 





ad no | ‘rot in cold obstruction,” fora time, times, and balf atime? 
of a life-estate, sapply Miss Bere with a fortune, it was judged prudent | 


eS = 


kindness, they never cease abusing Old Christopher North, who keeps 
his temper to a miracle—lets them weary the Post-offiee with letters 
“unanswered, disappointed, unreceived,”—and merely once a-month 
wishes them and their articles all at the devil. 

Now we put it to all such impatient and irritable contributors, if it 
be not most unreasonable to lose their tempers at that rate, and to 
take offence when and where no offence is intended, but, on the other 
hand, the atmost amenity and mild manners? Time and tide wait for 
no man, and chance rules the world. Are we alone to be denied the 
privilege of submission to these powers? What though their articles 
Think of 
the thousand and one causes that may have, without much or any 
blame on our part, condernned them to @ temporary or an eternal 
oblivion! How often are jewels mislaid? “ We hunt half a day for 
a forgotten dream,” nor recover it at last, though all the laws of asso- 
ciation have been brought into play. So must it often be with articies 
Most mysteriously do they slip aside, and disappear into crannies in 
the “ great globe itself,” wherein, no doubt, they will be found by fu- 
ture ages, and the unrolled papyri deciphered for the benefit of gene 
Many fly up to the moon, and the Man there 
publishes them in his Magazine. Human life is proverbially short, and 
is it to be expected or wished by any contributor professing the Chris- 
tian creed that We, upwards of seventy, should, instead of preparing 
ourselves for another world, waste the few fleeting hours yet left to us 
in bunting, night and day, even in “ impossible places,” for lost arti 
cles! Besides, we are not only always very old, but also often very 
sick ; and our gout alone, to say nothing of almost periodical attacks 
of cholera morbus, ought, with all men of common humanity, to be 
sustained as a vaild excuse for the irrecoverable loss of an occasional 
article. Then are we to be debarred the ordinary amusements of this 
weary world? May we not, like the rest of our brethren of mankind, 
make a tour of the Lakes, or the Highlands, or Switzerland, or the 
‘Tyroh? Awd during our absence, must not hundreds of articles lie 
dormant ? man lives not to whom we would trust thekeys. We 
hate descending into particulars—but we owe it to our much injured 
selves to rersind all euch ious and querulous contribators that, for 
months past, we have been ou the move from No. 17, Prince's Street 
to 45, George Street—and that in that long-protracted bustle « then. 
sand things have been necessarily forgotten for « time, or lost to all 
eternity. The Balaam-Box itself made a narrow escape. A stromp- 
backed villain, obvieusly in the pay of one of the Southern Magazines, 


| clutched it out of the hurley, and off with it on his shoulders down 


she,—capricious coquette,—repels, rejects, shuns, or declines their | Leith Walk, before a west wind thet was then filling the sails of a 


amorous advances, yet never never does she, like some vain beauties | London-bound Berwick smack. 


Providentially We were hobbling 


we could name, blab to the public ear the seeret of their discounte- | from our lunch at Picardy’s, and met the mid-dey bighway robber full 
nanced loves. Why then should they themselves betray it, by sneak- | in the face. We should have known the Balaam-Box among ten 


ingly seeking to disparage bor peerless charms? 


A single syllable | thousand trunks. 


One tip of the crutch laid the bearer in the kenne!— 


muttered against Maga lets the cat out of the bag—and all the world | and Sir David Gam and Tappitoury who bad been eyeing us from « 


and he dies at last of the yellow or black jaundice. 
say the least of it, is very ungrateful. Were Maga to encourage the 
advances of elderly gentlemen, by softly treading upon their toes, 





| laying her silken hand of long, white, slender, pink-nailed fingers on 


their arm, and with her warm, red, balmy mouth, almost touching 
their ear, asking in asilvery whisper “ If it did not thunder’’—shrink- 


| ing to their side all the while, with her frame all on the tremor like a 


| twenty-first attempt, “‘ Your joy is like a deep affright,” to find your- 


| people are so huffy! 


* . i 
and feminine sofiness of character; and Mrs. Hack- 
% Tec . j 

regard for her dai y increased, proposed, at length, to her 


| idiot—if 


sensitive plant quivering to the touch, then indeed would it be highly | 
culpable in her, the coquette, to say—in reply to the question when 
popped—"* No—no—sir—you must excuse me—no—no—no!" And | 


d were they to bear the 


If, after considering these things, 


Sach conduct, to | and a thousand collateral circumstances, the contributors to whom we 


allude still regard us with angry feeling, we have only to say, 

“ Away to heaven, respective Lenity, 

And fire-eyed Fury be my conduct now !” 
And bere we are reminded of one especial blockhead, who transmitted 
to usa good many months ago, through a os friend, some 
elegant and gracefal verses by a lady. We had designed them a place 
of honour, but our arrangements prevented their appparance at the 
time we wished ; and perhaps we should have stated to the fair writer 
the reason of the inevitable delay. We now request ber to eccept 


were she to add to the cruelly of refusal, the shame of exposure, | our humble apology, and the assurance of our high esteem. The per 
publishing a monthly list of all the wretches who for her sake must | son who demanded the verses back, and who occupies, we believe, 
wear the willow—then indeed might the rejected articles, unsatisfied | some humble and obscure place under government, informed us, in bis 


with sympathy, call aloud for punishment. 


the poor Contributor below ! She shudders when 
* awhile the living hill 
Heaves with convulsive throes, and all is still.’’ 

But farther. ‘Though rejected twenty times, if you be a man or wo- 
man of talents or genius, persevere; andwho knows but that on the 
self figuring before the whole world in a leading article? Some | 
An Editor must in with their article instanter— 
that very month—though perhaps the parce! arrives on the twentieth | 
—the very day ovr excellent friend, Captain Bain, has gone blazing 


But how far different is | ill-spelt letter, with much severity and little grammar, that the itch was 
her conduct! Never does she consign a suitor to the Balaam-Box | the Scottish plague 
without # tear! She sighs to see the tin-lid heaving to the “hotch”’ of | are more or less prevalent in al! countries, and we believe ——a in 

| poor ones—such as the Highlands of Scotland, where the people 
| chiefly on oatmeal. 
| ble—generous—and brave; and their hands, though baply sometimes 
| rather rough in the cuticle, can well handle the claymore and the 
| bayonetted musket. 
| they are—even the poorest of the poor—gentiemen; and that would 


That is a Cockney notion. Cutaneous diseases 
ive 
But the Highlanders—though poor—are bospita- 


Beyond all the nations of the earth, in manners 


be painfully felt by this wretched creature, were he ever to stoop his 
head as low beneath the door-iintel of a Highland hut, as he stoops it 
every day before the master who gives him bread. A slight eruption 
on the skin—rare now in any part of Scotland, tor English cleanliness 


away out of the mouth of the Firth with the James Watt rejoicing in | bas of late years become domesticated here—is a mere trifle compared 


a ten thousand impression of a double number. Had his article been 


| with a leprosy of the liver—the incurable disease in which be pines 


the only article in the whole wide world, it might perhaps had some | and oatmeal, earned by honest labour, even although, but for the gra- 


small chance of insertion—some time or other—before he died; but 
when you consider, that, on the very day bis article arrived—and not 
only on that day, but every day before or since—scores of articles, 


cious antidote of Glenlivet, it may sometimes induce the itch, is pre 


| ferable food to turtle-soup purchased by the proceeds of a shameler« 
| sinecure : 
over and above his article, bad come fying from “ a’ the airts the win’ | tous as the scurvey that eats into the soul. 


nor is the worst seurvey that can afflict the body so calami 
The one is a misiortane 


can blaw’’—an absolute shower of whitey-brown—you must see at | which religion enables a good man to bear—the other is a vice, whiely 
once that there was no more chance of his article in particular being | any little religion the sufferer may possess serves but to show more 
snapt up by Maga, than of any one particular fly being snapt up by | odious, and which an evil conscience renders altogether unendurable 


one trout when all the Tweed was alive with green-tails. 


if he will allow usto cali him so—after searching in vain all | 


ut 


return of post—screeching article—the restoration of 


lor 
tally unaware—O 


his 
article—ti 
tian Burial, along with many « 
off by the same epidemic, 
Hare or Knox, under the Balaam- Box, that Patent Sars 

Such contributors continue clamorous tor years. 38 


§ 
nas ‘ e . , 
mad—vibers get silly; 


ther unfortanates who had been swept 


but though they never tex the elements with un 


Yet the | Hine il 


ugh our July number for his article—even among the Deaths and | speedily bring up all our arrears. 
Marriages, and in among the Appendix of Bills—serawls his rage by | be kept more assiduously to bis duty—and our Contributors may de 
his | pend, erelong, on a general jail-delivery of all our Escrutoires 
e blind minds of men!—that his article | misconception prevails in the public mind respecting the « haracter « 
ad, on the ve ry day ol ils arrival! in M dern Athens, received Chris- | the contents of the Baleam-Box 


and interred deep down below the power of | admitted into the heaven of Maga, sweep ont the stars 
} 


lachryma ! 
Bot now that we are established in our new Sanctum, we shall 
The clerk of the Balaam-Box shal! 


Muc 
Many brilliant erticles are hidden 


in that gloom—but like comets their tails are too long, and would, i 
Lut a comet 


| judiciously curtailed may occasionally iiiumine the horizon—nay, we 


yme of them go| have known a planet there brighter than any fixed star—than either 


Castor or Pollux ;~—and the Georgium Sidus has sometimes “ pated it 
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| Nay, they are already wooed and won by us; aud largely do they 
laam. As for our Escrutoires—they possess treasures beyond the Trea- | contribute to our delight. “ Aye, aye. Mr. North,” quoth our beloved 
sures of the Deep, so beautifully sung by The Hemans—and we par- Shepherd to us tother day, “that’s what ye mean by being a Serage- 
pose, before another noon wanes, to descend in a diving-bell in their | narian. With these charming exceptions, we beseech the Bex to 
abysses, and to rifle the merniaid’s caves of all their pearls—therewith besiege other Editors. We love to concentrate rather than diffuse 
to adorn the brow of Maga, to the joy of all contributors. 

We have been wafied away on the wings of poetry from the queru- 
lous disturbers of our peace. But some contributors there are, ot a far 
other character and complexion indeed—and them to reject Cliristo- 
pher could almost weep. Nay—te rejects them not. Their pretty 
poems—their elegant prose-essays—thew graceful epistles—and their 
touching tales—te peruses with pleasure aud with pride. Their ses 
protects them—and be puts them gently into the Escrutoire called the 
Dovecot, where they soon marmur themselves asleep. Now and then | 
he selects a sonnet, or an elegy, ora tale,—and in Maga, it meets the ca, when the gun-room officers gave our mess a blow-out. 
eyes, perhaps, of the tar en uusiast, who breathed it when a virgin, | The increased motion and rushing of the vessel through the water, 
and who now blushes, while she reads, to look down on a couple Ol | the groaning of the masts, the howling of the rising gale, and the fre- 
chubby boys pulling one anoiber’s noses in frantic quarrel about some | quent trampling of the watch on deck, were prophetic of wet jackets 
wedcake, at the knee of ber a six-year’s wedded wile, still lovely, j to some of us; still, midshipmaniike, we were as happy as 4 good din- 
though ber waist be vot so slim as we once knew it by aboat three | ner and some wine could make us, until the old gunner shoved his 

juarters of a yara , weatherbeaten phiz and bald pate in at the door. “ Beg pardon, Mr. 

There ere a prodigious number of clever people at present alive | Splinter, but if you will spare Mr. Cringle on the forecastle for an 
and kicking—and, judging trom our own list, we should suppose, | hour until the moon rises.”’—(* Spare,” qaotha, ‘is his Majesty's offi- 
that in Great Britain and Ireland, contributors omet amount to @ | cera joint stool !")—* Why, Mr. Kennedy, why? here, man, take a 
million, There is a contributor in about every fourth family. In glass of grog.’’—* I thank you, sir. It is coming ona roughish night, 
one domestic circle he is popa—a stout gentleman about forty, with sir; the ruaning ships should be crossing us hercabouts; indeed wore 
red cheeks, and a brown wig; in another, geand-papa, a fine military- | than once [thought there was a strange sail close aboard of us, the 
looking old rellow, sx feet high, with hair white as saow—nay, | scud is flying so low, and in such white flakes; and none of us have an 


inefeetual light” heside a wandering luminary under the vame of Ba- 





ruoning alter young ladies, however literary ; and the cardinal virtue 
of an Editor is Finecity to tHe Fain Cuosex Few. 

——-—— 
DAVY JONES AND THE YANKEE PRIVATEER. 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 


an article is now penes me, ihe handwriting of whieh could only have | eye like Mr. Cringle, unless it be John Crow, and he is all but frozen.” | 


been put apon paper by the © oldest inhabitant,” rejoicing in the |—“Well, Tom, Lsuppose you will go”’—Anglice, from a first lieu- 
third conseentive iittle Fommy, et! lineally descended trom hims: lf, | tenant to a mid—* Brush instanter.” 

the great Tom ot Lincoln. tna another family again, the happy mother | Having changed my uniform, for shag-trowsers, pea-jacket, and 
of ten children is, we are sorry to say it, the unhappy mother of twenty | south-west cap, | went forward, and took iny station, in no pleasant 
articles. In (his house, a pale delicate gitl—an only daughter—who | humour, dn the stowed jib, with my arm round the stay. I had been 
ean scarcely walk wm the wind without being watted away to heaven | half an hour there, the weather was getting worse, the rain was beat- 
like a feather—is indiing a tender epistle to Odoberty ; i that, three ing in my face, and the spray from the stern was flashing over me, as 
red-armed sisters, well to do in the world—with constitutions as strong | it roared through the waste of sparkling and hissing waters. I turned 
as horses—and each onthe death of her father, the tallow-chandler, | my back to the weather for a moment, to press my hand on my strain- 
entitled to a fortune of filleen hundred pounds, are all hard at work | ed eyes. When T opened them, I saw the gunner’s gaunt high-featured 
with their respective articles —one at the pathetic, another at the pic- | visage thrust anxiously forward ; his profile looked as if rubbed over 
turesque, and the eldest aud most formidable at the sublime. Now, | with phosphorus, aud his whole person as if we had been playing at 
not to indulge farther in itoaginary pictures, drawn from the contribu. | snap dragon. ‘ What has come over you, Mr. Kennedy !—who is 
ting population of these realms, we appeal to the candour of that | burning the bluelight now 7°—* A wiser man than I am must tell you 
population—nay, we fling ourselves upon it—and ask the Million to | that; look forward, Mr. Cringle—look there ; what do your books say 
Lem forafew moments with themselves, in society or solitude, on | to that?” 

the condition of an Editor in this life y | looked forth, and saw, at the extreme end of the jib-boom, whatl 
our bands upon oor hearts, and before heaven, declare, that it would | liad read of, certainly, but never expected to see, a pale, greenish, 
not be in our power to overtake and satisty even our fair friends—our | glow-worm coloured flame, of the size and shape of the frosted glass 
female contributors alone—were we the Editor, publisher, and proprie- | shade over the swinging lamp in the gun-room. It drew out and flat- 
tor, of twenty periodicals, instead of Editor of merely one. Addto them | tened as the vessel pitched and rose again, and as she sheercd about it, 
the male monsters, with swingemg articles twenty pages long, and the | wavered round the point that seemed to attract it, like a soapsud bub- 


For our single selves, we lay 


roultitudes of children, who, in this precocious age, have absolutely all | ble blown from a tobacco pipe, before it is shaken into the air; at the | 


their little articies ready ere they are twelve years old, and the most | core it was comparatively bright, but faded into a halo. It shed a bale- 
stony-bearted will concede, that Christopher North is to be com- | tul and ominous light on the surrounding objects; the group of sailors 
passionaied as much as admired, aud that he is far less an object of | on the 
envy than the vain world, blinded by the blaze of his glory, has for so | whispered when it began to roll slowly along the spar tow ards where 
many years so foulishly supposed;—tle is often sick of life. the boatswain was sitting at my feet. At this instant something slid 
You might think that it never could be oar interest to quarrel with | down the stay, anda cold clammy hand passed round my neck. I was 
elever contributors. But if you think so, we assure you that you are | within an ace of losing my hold, and tumbling overboard. ‘ Heaven 
mistaken, and that clever contributors have brouglit many & periodi- | have mercy on me, what's that ?’—* It’s that skylarking son of a gun 
ealtoan untimely grave. Pray, what is the meaning of the word | Jem Sparkle’s monkey, sir. You, Jem, you'll never rest till that brute 
clever? Try it by examples: actever horse is a horse of good action | is made shark bait of. But Jackoo vanished up the stay again, chuck- 
~who can trot easily twelve miles an hour—clear a four-foot fence— | ling and grinning in the ghostly radiance, as if he had been the * Spirit 
and who never reluses his oats. At present, as horses go, he may be | of the Lamp.” The light was still there, but a cloud of mist, like a 
worth about five-and-tnirty pounds. He carries you to cover—but | burst of vapour from a steam boiler, came down upon the gale, and 
surely you do not bunt him! Clever as he is, if you do that, he is | flew past, when it disappeared. I followed the white massas it sail- 


blown on the first bursi, and, during arun of twenty minutes, hasbeen |ed down the wind; it did not, as it appeared to me, vanish in the | 


regularly failing if, till at the death, while the Duke, and Eleho, and | darkness, but seemed to remain in sight to leeward, as if checked by a 
Reddie, and Stein, are all in, you are not only out, bat appear to the | sudden flaw; yet none of of oursails were taken aback. A thought 
rustics of another county to be a regular Bagman. Just so with your | flashed on me. I peered still more intensely into the night. I was 
clever contributor. Ile can perform a paragraph at a faire pace—a | now certain. 
short article on the corn laws, perhaps, or the Methuen Treaty; bat;  “ Asail, broad on the lee-bow.” ‘The ship was in a buz in a moment. 
when the work to be done requires not only bone but blood, say a re- | The captain answered from the quarter-deck—“ Thank you, Mr Crin- 
view of Moore's Byron, or Monk's Bentley, or Wellington's Water- j gle. How shall we steer ?"'-—“ Keep her away a conple of points, sir, 
loo, then your clever contributor breaks down, and you wish him | steady.”"—*“ Steady,” sung the man at the helm; anda slow melan- 
back ia his original dray. In the affairs of common life, we liave no | choly cadence, although a familiar soand to me, now moaned through 
great objection to a clever contributor; but from this Magazine | the rushing of the wind, and smote upon my heartas if it had been 
Procul! o procul, este, protani,”’—for about some seven years ago, j the wailing of a spirit. [turned to the boat-swain, who was now 
such was the rush upon us of clever contributors, that our sale, ior | standing beside me— Is that you or Davy steering, Mr. Nipper ? if 
two montis stationary, began on the third absolutely to retrograde. | you had not been there bodily at my elbow, I could have sworn that 
We immediately unharnessed about a dozen clever contributors, | was your voice.” When the gunner made the seme remark it startled 
turned them out of the team, and away went Maga, up hill and down | the poor fellow; he tried to take it as a joke, but could not. “ There 
dale, along the royal road of philosophy, literature, and human life, like |may be a laced hammock with a shot in it, for some of us ere 
“4 young one, with all the other eighty monthlies dragged in triumph | morning.” 
at her chariot-wheels ! At this moment, to my disinay, the object we were chasing, short- 
But to be less figurative. It is one thing to be even extremely cle- | ened,—graduaily fell abeam of us, and finally disappeared. “The 
ver in the circle in whieh you move, and another thing to be rather | Flying Dutchman.”—“Tean’t see her at all now.”—* She will be a 
cleverin Blackwood. An old or elderly maid or virgin, who has eul- | fore-and-alt-rigged vessel that las tacked, sir.” And sure enough, 
tivated her conversational talenis at tea-tables through the long space | after a few seconds, I saw the white object lengthen, and draw out 
of fifty revolving years, and been handed about in manuseript, up and | again abaft ourbeam. “ The chase has tacked, sir, put the helm down, 
down various brilliant coteries—while her chin, “ bearded like the | or she will go to windward of us."” We tacked also, and time it was 
pard,” is sunk on her midnight pillow, is visited, we shall suppose, in | we did so, For the rising moon now showed usa large schooner under 
a dream, by Christopher North. He calms her agitation, and assures | a crowd of sail. We edged down on her, when finding her mancuvre 
her that she has no need to shriek. All that he wants is au article. | detected, she brailed up her flat sails, and bore up before the wind. 
‘Tae phantom melts away from her longing arms—and turning herself | This was our best point of sailing, and we cracked on, the captain 
in bed, to! by the rosy dawn, George Buchanan, with a beard cousi- | rubbing his hands—*“ It’s my turn to be the big unthis time.” Al- 
derably longer than her own, lying chin by chin, with Deborab on the | though blowing a swong norih-wester, it was now clear moonlight, and 
self-same bolster. Aye, many are the virgins—young—old—and mid- lve hammered aw ay trom our bow guns, but whenever a shot told 
die aged, who sleep with Blackwood in their bosom. “ Rapt, in- jamongst the rigging, the injury was repaired as if by magic. It was 
spired,” the tea-table oracle mounts her tripod, and in obedience to ber | evident we: had repeatedly hulled ber, from the glimmering white 
Magnus Apollo, Christopher North, indies an article. Remember streaks along ber counter and across her stern, occasioned by the 
that she is, without one single exception—and for balf a century has | splintering of the timber, but it seemed to produce no effect. i 
been—the cleverest—out of all sight, the cleveresi person of ber sex At length we drew well up on her quarter. She continued al! black 
in all her native city,—a city, by the last census, taken ten years ago— | hull and white sail, and not asoul to be seen on deck, except a dark 
containing upwards of two hundred thousand souls. Such an article ! object, which we took for the man at the helm. “What sé hooner’s 
O, Lord Byron's Heaven and Earth, and Mr. Moore's Loves of the | that?’ No answer. “ Heave to, or U'll sink you.” Still all silent. 
Angels, what an article! Is it a declaration of love, and a proposal of li Sergeant Armstrong, do you think you could pick off that chap at 
marriage? A scheme for paying off the National Debt? or a treatise | the wheel!’ The marine jumped on the forecastle, and levelled his 
on gooseberry wine ? Now she seems to be all fire and fury on Don | piece, when a musket-shot from the schooner crashed throuch his 
Juan, and now the fair writer tumbles head over ears like a supralap- | skull, and he fell dead. The old skipper’s blood was up.“ Forecastle 
sarian into (he Row Heresy. By Montgomery's Satan, the old lady | . 
has forgotten either her own sex or ours, and is personating Christo- | the boat gun, and give it to him.”—* Aye, aye, sir!” gleefully rejoin- 
pher North! And hark! how clamorous for instant insertion ! Her ar- | ed the boatswain, forgetting the augury and every thing else in the ex- 
ticle cannot wait a single day—and proofs must be sent to the old Prin- | cilement of the moment. In a twinkling, the ‘squ re foresai!—top- 
cess Rusty Fusty, by the very first Glasgow post. | gallant—royal—and studding-sail haulyards were let go by the run on 
lt is knowa throughont ail the literary circles of the West, that | board of the schooner, as it they had been shot away, aud he put his 
Miss Deborah is to exhibit in the next number of Blackwoud her open- belm hard aport as if to round to. “ Rake him. sir, or give hia the 
ing article. What a brandishing of paper-folders on the airst of the | stern. Ile bas not surrendered.—I know their game. Give him your 
Month! Lo and behold Christopher in his Sporting Jacket broadside, sir, or he is off to windward of you like a shot. No ste 
Can this indeed be our Debby's opening article?’ is the general pur. | we have him now; heave to, Mr. : We did ney 
But you know she is so clever—siie can hut off all our styles to a tea, and that so suddenly, that the studding-sail booms snapped like 
it must be Debby’s—it is Deloy s—Debby's in every line. Oh, rare | shanks, short off by the irons ; | 
Webby! There's no so clever a woman in all Edinburgh!" 
To be serious—oay savage. There are not at this hour more then 











there! Mr. Nipper, clap a canister of grape over the round shot, into 


Splinter, heave to 
; "pe 
Notwithstanding we had shot two 
handred yards to the leeward before we could lay our maintopseil to 
the mast. Tran towindward. The schooner’s yards and rigging were 
six women alive entitied to send articles to Ebony :—Mrs. Hemans, | now black with men, clustered like bees swarming, her square sails 
Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Bow!cs, Mrs. Mitford, Mrs. Jewsbury—Let us con- reer being close furled, her fore and aft sails set, and away she was 
sider—who the deuce is the sixth? Oh! ves, ves—but not to burt the j dead to windward of us ‘So much for undervaluing our American 
d . ° ’ ° 5 
feelings of so many thousaads, she, for the present, shall be “ strictly friends,” grumbled Mr Splinter " 
Anonymous She herselt knows whom we have in our loving eye, , We made all sail in chase, blazing away to little purpose ; we bad no 
and would fain have in our loving arms—in a fine fit of Platonics. , chance ona Sowline, and when our “ Amizo” had satisfied himself of 
“ "These six are women, theretore may be woo'd j bts superiority by one or two short tacks 


: “ : , he deliberately took a reef 
These six are women, therefore may be won’ — } im bis arainsai!, hauled down bis 


Hying jib end gaf topsail, and fired 


————_ 


our atlections; at our time of life it would be unseemly to be seen | the gratification of hearing a clear 


We had refitted, and been four days at sea, on our voyage to Jamai-| drop heavily across the breech, and disela 


orecastle looked like spectres, and they shrunk together, and | 
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n at the thing = 
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his long thirty-two atus. The shot enmhe i 
on the starboard side, and dismounted th 
slide and wounding three men. 


2 shot be 
was madness to remain to be Peppered, probably elena ‘. 
one of ours fei! shori, we relue antly kept away on one Whilst oy, 
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schooner play up “Yankee Doodle.” As the wae 08 boarg «” 
gun wasrun out to have a parting erack at her wh ell Off, On in 
last shot from the seboouner struck the sill of the nen the third ae 
made the white splinters fy from the solid oak like ee POF, ae, 
inthe moonlight> A sharp piercing ery rose into wee Silver spe 
identified that death shrek with the voice that I had - on a 
| the man who was standing with the jany; veard, and | 
iany th ~ lock im bis ions 
Thereupon a blood-red glare shot up into the cold blue = = he 
cano had burst tori from beneath the mighty deep on Y, aif a, 
and a shattering crash, and a mingling of ape Wed by 
j and a conenssion of the air, and of the water, 
| side hadbeen fired at once. Then a solitary 
| there, and short sharp yells, and low choaking bubly 
| hissing fragments of the noble vessel we had seen fe} 
the last of her gallant crew vanished for ever beng 
moon. lie were alone, and once more all w 
|stormy. Feartully had that ball sped, fired by a deed 
Bat what is it that clings black and doubled across that - hang 
dripping and heavy, and choking the scuppers witl) edition, Cabin 
swaying to and fro with the motion of the vessel, like a bloo rm 
| ** Who is it that was hit at the gun there ?”— Mr. Nipper the rie 
sir. The last shot has cul him in taco.” Per, the boatees 
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THE BATTLE OF FALKIRK. 
_ Day broke on the army of England moving onward to Linl 
jin one long and variegated column. To those y hom sa a 
character, or local situation, enabled to await ils approach th — 
cle, which was now at hand, must have been feartully hue 
Since the days of the Romans, the present army was perhan m 
largest that had traversed the plains of Scotland: ve 
had been introduced about this time into Euro 
and Edward, who was no inapt scholar in the Miitary art, bad, durins 
his residence in Palestine, and his expeditions to France, availed tm, 
| self of every invention that came under his observation, Hisar 
| therefore, might justly be considered as the most perfect in discipline 
) equipment, and feudal splendour, that Christendom could b vast 
| the time. As it approached, it seemed to lengthen, the interminaii 
array issuing, as it were, trom some inexhaustible source on the vers 
of the horizon: its glittering masses occasionally appearing and P 
| appearing among the inequalities of the road, might be aptly compared 
to the undulating movements of one of those enormous serpents | - 
Ggure in the pages of romance, some of whose coils are at times ser 
while its extremities are concealed amid the darkness of the dep a 
whence it is represented as issuing forth. Most of the inhabitanis (ed 
before the unwelcome intruders, except a few Carmelite friars, wg 
| stopped to gaze on the warlike pageant. 
The confused hum of this living mass increased as it advanced. til) 
| the deserted walls uf Linlithgow resounded to the braying of clarions 
the thundering of kettle-drums, and the prancing of war-steeds in 
| flowing caparisons, bestrode by warriors mailed to the teeth, having 
|long two-handed swords depending from their girdles, while th: 
right hand held lances, and their left supported triangular shields pair 
ed with the various devices of their families. 

Tradition asserts, that this grand army took a whole day to dep 
through the town of Linlithgow; but the advanced guard came ; 
| sight of the Scottish outposts early in the day. The latter Occupie 
| the ridge of a bill; and as the English marched up to attack them, 
thick mist intervened, and prevented the intended rencounter, 

When the day cleared up, the Scottish army was discovered in the 
| distance, taking up their positions and preparing for battle. hel 
numbers did not exceed 30,000—not a third part the force opposed 
them; and aware of the immense advantages which Edward poses. 
ed, and extremely averse to risk the safety of the country on the issue 
of asingle battle, the Guardian would gladly have protracted the ww. 
fare, by retiring farther to the north. Divisions, however, prevailed 
among the leaders of the Scots; and, before they could agree on the 
meastires necessary to be adopted, the near approach of the Englis 
and the great superiority of the latter in cavalry, rendered reires! 
extremely hazardous. 

The Scottish army, which consisted principally of spearmen and 
lancers, was arranged in divisions or schiltrons. ‘Those in the centre 
held their long spears perpendicular, and stood ready to fil ups 
vacancy, while each intervening rank gradually sloped their weapots 
till they came to a level. The front rank kneeling, and the whole 
closely wedged together, presented to the enemy the Sppenrance # 
fonr enormous impenetrable porcupines, the space between ee 
being filled up with archers ‘ 

Edward, on seeing these dispositions for battle, hesitated to giv 
orders for the attack, and proposed that his followers should pit’ 
their tents, and allow the soldiers and horses time for rest and refresh 
ment. ‘This was opposed by his officers, as being unsale in 
present situation,—a small rivulet only intervening between the 1 
armies. “ What, then, would you advise?” exclaimed Edwar: 
“ An immediate advance !"’ was the reply; “ the field and the 
tory will be our’s.”—-" [In God’s name, thea, let it be so! sae 
King. 

The Earls of Lincoln and Hereford accordingly, led the first - 
ron to the attack. Their progress, however, was retarded by eed 
tensive anorass, which covered the front of the Scots and obliged ve 
enemies to make acircuit to the west. While thus employed, te 
powerful squadron under the Bishop of Durham managed ee 
front of the enemy. Bek, however, on observing the van vorted 
pearance of his opponents, wished to delay the charge = rs o- 
by the column ander the command of the King. “ Stick shat 
Bishop,” said Ralf Basset of Drayton, “ and teach us not \ a 
in the face of anenemy.” ‘ On, then” said Bek, ** set pa hy art 
way; weare all soldiers to-day, and bound to do our duly. ‘it 
they rushed forward, and soon became engaged W ith the first schilir 

? . ‘ " anka he opposite quar'e 
which was almost simultaneously attacked on ¢ y gagenth volt 
the first division which had cleared the morass. | The ie 
Scots, and a large body of the vassals of John Cumya, aod Tre 
wheeled about, and leit the field without awaiting the i d all thee 
schiltrons of spearmen, however, stood firm, and uy coiled on 
forts of their numerous and heavy-armed assailants, W + emies rt 
and again from before the mass oi spears which — et up" 
sented. Baffled in their attack, the cavalry of Edwer st “he weit { 
the archers, who, less able to stand their ground agains Pe Sir 
their mail-clad adversaries, gave way. In the contee » as thro? 
| Stewart, of Bonkill, brother to the Steward ol yer of S 
| to the gronnd, while attempting to rally bis — se aasistance 
| kirk; and though many of them rushed vale ory - 
|exertions were in vain :—their gallant leader tell, 
| bodies of his faithful tenantry. 

Though heavy squadrons of cavalry 
| ward against the Scottish spearmen, still 
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| ranks and displayed such admirable discipiy" aking their arty: © 
that Edward, convinced of the inability of bee ei his archers 
| pended the charges of his horsemen, and orde 


| slingers to advance. 


, . dmiranty 
The formation of the Scottish scbiltrons a sent body of git 
defence; and bad they heen supplied par ot of the archers, they ™ 


f ssau 
| to have protected them from mip pean effort of the enews 


have kept their ground, in defiance re eod helptest exposes | 
deserted by their own cavalry, they now Sivwn © s 
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—. missiles which assailed them in all directions; for hone ha of ae agiee' am aeapnt, te St. John’s ber | 
PUhost sora © notre bravely pressed forw ard to fill up the chasm in front, | discharged them, bad them shinne and cat up, and rendered into oil; 
re; De nose in the ce dof arrows, mingled with stones, continued to descend | loaded again, and sailed for Greenock, toa market, in the short space 
wads ipod aft Age tl increasing and deadly affect, till the ground of two months, with the produce of animals that were gambolling 

Thiet eve, among (helt red around them; while their former assailants sat with | arnong the ice, in the polar regions, forty-two days ago, her cargo 

1 has, was encumue the rein, ready to burst in upon them at the first open- | worth £2,000. Preparations are now making for the 

1 board « their borses vr offer. ‘The Scots at last became unsteady, under the | the appearances indicate rather a prosperous season.” 

E09 ing. o lal murderous discharge of the English artillery. The ca-| At Shrew sbury fair, last week, fat sheep were a large supply, and 

Othe g —_— dashed forward, and breaking in upon their ranks, com- sold at from 4 1-2d. to Sd. per tb.; pigs sold rather lower than at the | 

) POrt, ae, very 7 confusion. , ' . , | Preceding fair; fat cattle sold at from Sd. to 5 12d. per ib. ; 

Hlver spark tee now saw that retreat was the only expedient left by which | were in little request; best cheese 40s.to 423. per cwt 

r—~my » W — om the remnant of his countrymen; and + aving, with inere- 

sand fy. y- nis rallied a number ol his most determined adherents, he of the preceding fair.—June 23. 

, Oi he wked the foremost of the pursuers, and i 7 ag tn fe Sen Irish eges are becoming an important article of merchandise. The 

Wm hi neat of the fugitives. In one of these efforts, he advan gir Foyle steamer last week imported from Londonderry to Glasgow 35 
M8 if ay the midst of bis little band, and, with a single blow, mf 4 ) i 

ed bya, acre le Jay, a Knight ‘Templar of high military renown, bi ho. 180 | be upwards of 600,009 ; and about a week previously the same steamer 
and roe, - elf most active in harassing the retreating Scots. The 5 

bole . this Templar, which took place in Call cader Wood, damped million of eggs!! 

©. and a pe ey f bis companions, and enabled the Scots to make good om ~y ; " 

108Ns, a. ¢ ardour Sir John Graham, however, giving way to a gallant but | The Bradford manufacturers have, voluntarily and unsolicited, 
the ses girretrem - ‘advanced too far amongst the enemy, where he | @dvanced the wages of their woolcombers to the amount of ten per 

At Pale bys prudent wet slain; and Wallace, after repeated erideavours to | CM. viz., threepence per pound on fine wool, and on « 

id wild te she 4 04 death of his friend, rejoined his followers. ‘This he alfec- | the same proportion. 

Man's hang dpe difsculty, from the influx of the tide, and the weakness! With sincere satisfaction we have been informed that the Protes- 

tBtal canoes d with = which is said to have been so worn out with the fatigues 

NZ gore », ig ope the wounds it had received, that the noble auimal|as we have heard, of about 12,000 acres, from Sir Edward Hayes, 

Oody fetes re as soon as it had placed its master beyond the reach of bis | Bart., situated near Stranorlar, county Donegal, at 3s, 

he boatneg onl of such a description that bullocks might graze on most part of it; 

i*isibis sanguinary conflict, 15,000 Scots are said to have been left on | and we hear a considerabie portion of it is occupied in that way at 


\» sel; the most distinguished of whom were Sir John Graham ol 
nondalk, Sir John Stewart of Bonkill, and Macduff, grand-uncle to 
» Earl of Fife. The extent of the English loss, from the stubborn 
oosition of their enemies, must also have been considerable. Atter 
ra battle, Wallace fell back on Stirling, which he burat, in order to 
. from falling into the hands of the English.—Constable’s 
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’ C, during *- 
as r) (ver the Water to Charlie —Jobn James Herdegger, mentioned in 
Laon Nos, and 18 of “ The Tatler,” under the appellation of the Swiss 
Teer ‘ou flourished in the reign of George II. as a kind of reformer of 
ald boast of » Count, foursbe ig g as 


‘we way of conducting operas and masquerades. ‘The late facetious 
uke of Montague (the memorable author of “ ‘The Bottle Conjuror,” 
the theatre in the Haymarket) gave an entertainment at the Devil 


: interminatie 
2 on the \erze 


ms ena tavern, Temple-bar, to several of the nobility and gentry, selecting the 
praen i sost convivial, who were allin the plot. Herdegger was invited, and, 
at don His a few hours after dinner, was made so drunk that he was carried out 
tial foe ‘the room, and laid insensible upon a bed. A profound sleep en- 


ved. when the late Mr. Salmon’s daughter was introduced, who took 
mould from bis face in plaster-of-Paris. From thisa mask was made, 
soda few days before the next masquerade (at which the King promised 
» be present with the Countess of Yarmouth) the Duke made appli- 
ution to Herdegger’s valet-de-chambre to know what sort of clothes 
: was likely to wear, and then procuring a similar dress, and a per- 
o of the same stature, he gave him hisinstructions. On the evening 
the masquerade, as soon as his Majesty was seated, Herdegger as 
sual ordered the music to play “ God save the King ;" but his back 
ves no sooner turned than the fuise Herdegger ordered them to strike 
Over the water to Charlie!" The whole company was instantly 
uunderstruck, and all the courtiers nut in the plot were thrown into 
, supid consternation. Hardegger flew to the music gallery ; stamped, 
ad raved; accused the musicians of drunkenness, or of being set on 
by some secret enemy to ruin him. The King and the courtiers 
juughed so immoderately that they hezarded a discovery. While 
Hierdegger staid in the gallery, “« God save the King” was the tune; but 
when, aller setiing matters to rights, he retired to one of the dancing 
rooms to observe if decoruin was kept by the company, the coun- 
erleit stepped forward, and placing himself upon the floor of the 
Huealre, just in front of the music gallery, called out in a most audible 
voice, imitating Herdegger, swore at them for blockheads; had he not 
! them to play, “* Over the water Charlie?’ A pause ensted; 

(ie musicians, Who knew his character, in their turn either thought bim 
‘ruuk or mad; but as he continued his vociferation, ‘‘ Charlie” was 
yedagain. Atthis repetition of the supposed affront, some officers 

' guarés, Who attended upon these occasions, were for ascending the 
vlery, and kicking the musicians out; but the late Duke of Cumber- 
“0d, who could hardly contain himself, interposed. ‘The company 
‘brown into great confusion—* Shame! shame !” resounded 
‘om ail parts; and Herdegger once more flew in a violent rage to that 
wrtot the theatre facing the gallery. Here the Duke of Montague, 
‘Wally addressing himself to him, told him “ the King was in a violent 
‘ton; thet his best way was to go instantly and make an apology 
ertainly the musicians were mad, and afterwards to discharge 
Almost at the same instant he ordered the false Herdegger to 
tesaue. ‘The scene now became truly comic in the circle before 
*King. Herdegger had no sooner made an bumble apology for the 
*nee of Lis musicians than the false Herdegger advanced 
ttone cried out,‘ Indeed, sire, it was not my fault, but that 

my likeness.” Poor Herdegger turned round, started, stag- 
ew pale, and could not utter a word! 
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Gallantry. —Sia actions against miliary officers have been brought 
by young ladies in the West of Hoagland for breach of promise of mar- 
riage; some settled by compromise, others by the knot being tied. 

Curious Case.—The opinion of the Judges in the ease of * Doe D. 
Bartwistle ¢. Vardil,”’ was given in the House of Lords on Thursday. 
The question was relative to the succession to an English estate of a 

| person who was born in Scotland before the marriage of bis father 
| and mother, and who afterwards legitimated there by the subsequent 
marriage in that Country of his father and mother. The statement of 
| the case and the question pul upon il Were in these terms :—A. went 
| from England to Scotland, and resided and became domiciled there 





| according to quality; butter in tubs 7 1-2d per tb. . bacon at the prices | A. cohabited wiih M., who was also resident and domiciled there. Du 


| ring the several years that A. and M. thus resided and cobabited together 
in Scotland B. was born, aud some time since A. aud M. intermarried 
in Scotiand. By the law of Scotland, children born before marriage 


| tons of eggs, which, if we calculate each to weizh twe ounces, would become legitimate by the subsequent intermarriage of their parents 


B. is the only son. A. died seized of an estate in England. Is B. enti 


| imported 26 tons, or more thao 40U,000,—making tn all upwards of a led to take that estate as heir to A.? The Lord Chiet Baron, after going 


arse sorts in 


) at great length into the legal consideration of the ease, concluded by 
stating that it wasthe bumbie opinion of all the Judges, that B. was 
not entiiled to take the estate as the heir of A. 


The Late Charles Incledon.—A few weeks previous to the deatd of 
this celebrated and truly English vocalist, he paid a visit to the north of 
; England. The writer of this article met him at Durbam. He was 


| tant Colonization Society has taken a large tract of land, consisting, then quite feeble and infirm, and he bad lost the use of his voice to 





,andina | . 


The Duke then humane- | 


pered in his ear the sum of his plot, and the counterfeit was or- 


‘lake off hisinask. Here ended the frolic; but Herdegger swore 
‘ould never attend any public amusement if that witch, the was- 
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heatre, at which the Emperor and Empress of Russia, the 





ge till suppore? *otary Prince of Prussia, and a great many nobility were present 
tick to thy a ~heed received in the most enthusiastic manner. She was to give 
3 not what io° , iceris, lor Which she was to receive no less a sum than 30,000 
t on in your 4 The Emperor has presented her with a clasp enriched with 
jaty.” Insta’; warps and turquoises ; and Mademoiselle Bellville, another cele- 
he first scbilt? I Worn? With a clasp likewise of great value ; and to the pianist, 
posite quarie! ape — his Imperial Majesiy has given a diamond ring. 

he cavalry * r.. we are right in their conjectures that Prince Frederick 
ya, ame wuts of Prussia is a candidate for the throne of Greece. 
he attack. “ions are, we believe, advocated by France, but not, as yet 
epulsed all ns ‘neuoned by ourselves, nor, as far as we know by Rassia.— 
ho recoiled #f* ; 

*. jes jr r , Al . 

4 a wpe” hea oh Als ers.—The present system of government was 
wt. the wei Fyerronrossn, in 1515, and completed by his “rother and 
fysion, Sit 08 as uiitary fore © consists of a Jauissary corps of twelve 
and, was thro" No natis J t $ trom the Levant, and Christian renega- 
“i archers of ‘ tad ame “ to enter ais corps, not even the s mS ot 
« assistance, “ee seo, Te it se] mentee trom all sympathy with those 
yrrounded by ™* else thon izes) The Dey is chosen from it, and is, in reality 


tits Aga. His elevation is commonly preceded and 
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On her arrival at Warsaw, Sontag gave a concert at the | 


| 


man, did not break the mould and melt down the mask be- | ‘he exhausting principle, of M. M. Braithwaite and Erickson 


| 








per acre, and 


present. Could these long-expected and wished-for colonies be once 
established, it would prevent the emigration of an industrious, uselul, 
and intelligent class of men, whose religion teaches them to be loyal 
subjects and good members of society. We call upon a generous 
public to come forward in support of such a praise-wortby institation. 
— Enniskillen Reporter. 

So great is the opposition between the steam-packets plying from 
London to Calais, that the fare has been reduced from 10s. to Ys. Od. 


There has never occurred before an instance of five brothers, of 


great talent for financial affairs, of immense personal wealth, and de- 
voting all that talent, during a long series of years, almost exclusively 
to iisturther accumulation, ‘These brothers are Auslem de Rothschild, 
of Frankfort: Solomon de Rothschild, of Vienna; Charles de Roth- 
schild, of Naples; James de Rothschild, of Paris; and Nathan Meyer 
de Rothschild, of London. But they have also establisments, con- 
ducted by near relations, or under their complete contro}, in Peters- 
burgh, Berlin, Amsterdam, and all the great commercial cities of 
Europe. 

Sontag.—Mademoiselle Sontag was lately the cause of a duel at 
Berlin from the following trifling circumstances:—The divine prima 
donna, who from tenderness in ber feet wears her slippers down at 
the heel, dropped one of them on alighting from her carriage at the 
door of a concert room, where a great crowd was assembled to catch 
asightather. Two students seized the slipper at the same moment, 


one of whom secured it, and had the felicity of replacing it on Sontag’s 


admired foot, and received her thanks for the service. A challenge 


from the unsuccessful competitor was the result, aud a duel took place | 
the next morning, when the student who presented Sontag with ber 
The students were both of good 


slipper was wounded in the arm. 
Prussian families.— Court Journal. 


On Friday week the whole of the dresses worn at the late pageant 
at Stratford-on-Avon were sold by auction, by Mr. Thomas, King- 
street, Covent garden. They were of a very costly description, but 
sold, as may be supposed, for a small part of their original cost. ‘The 
sue was well attended.—Messts. Elliston, 
Peake were the principal purchasers, Considerable merriment was 
excited on the production of a pair of inexpressibles, which were worn 
by Madame Vestris on the first night of 
rejected by her, in consequence of being a miss-fil. 
for eight shillings! The total produce of the sale amounted to £280. 

A New Cantatrice.—Medemoiselle Vio, of Vienna, betwixt whom 
and Mademoiselle Sontag there is said to exist a striking resemblance 
in their vocal and dramatic endowments, has been engaged this spring 
at the Royal Theatre in Beriin. She made her debut in Bertha, one of 
Sontag’s most successiul characters, and acquitted herself of the part 
in so consummately excellent a manner, that Sontag berself was one 
of the first to manifest ber delight and admiration by enthusiastic 
applause. 

The annual average expenditure of the King’s Theatre, under the 
former administrations is stated to have beeu £45,000. 


The Tyne. 28, Captain Sir Richard Grant, was paid off at thie port 
yesterday. It was the intention of the ship’s company to have pre- 
sented the Captain with a sword, but the circumstance having come to 


his knowledge about ten days previously to the ship's paying off, Sir | 


Richard ordered the crew aft, and gave them his reasons for declining 
it, the principal of which was expressed in these words :— 

“The first great principle I was tought, was never to join in, or 
ountenance in any way, any deliberations having for their object the 
conduct of superiors; because, if the right to mect and approve of the 
conduct of those above us is granted, we should have, and very svon 
claim, an equal right to disapprove.” —Portsmouth Paper 

Important Improvement in Boilers for Steam Engines. —On Saturday 
a number of experiments were made with the low pressure boiler, on 


most prominent will be—Ist—the total absence of all smoke ; 
the dispensing with the chimney ; 


The weight of the 3 1-2 cubic feet of the gas-coke employed was L05ibs 


The same weight of St. Helen’s coal! (that principally used in stcam- 
P) i ' 


boats,) measure 63 cubic feet. 
A second Supplement to the London Gazelle Extraordinary o 
Sunday, the 27th of June, was published yesterday, June 28. 


he 


and virtue, and for the preventing and »unishing of vice, profaneness 


and immorality ; and alsoa Proclamation requiring all persons, being 


in office of authority or government st the decense of the late King 
to proceed in the execution of (leir respective duties. 


At the Court at St. James's the ih day of June, 1830; 7 
he King’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council.—His Grace Dernare 
Edward Duke of Norfolk was his Majesty's command, sworn ir 
one of his Majesty’s Hon. Privy Council, 
Board accordingly 

A Blind Set Out. —On Thursday, the 


Oe 
‘ 


mail from Liverp 


Ducrow, Davidge, and 


Hofer, and afierwards 
So little gallantry, 
however, was manifest, that they were knocked down to a gentleman 


The | 
result was highly satisfactory; and of the important advantages the | 
2nd— | knack of ringing them to @ proper sense of their situation, 
Jrd—the saving of at least 60 per | these barristers having, 
) cent in the cost of fuel, and 30 per cent. in the space to stow it: 4th— 

the saving of about 75 per cent. in the space occupied by the boilers. 


It con- 

tains the usual Royal Proclamation for the encouragement of piety 
' 

wesent | 


and took his seat al the | 


o! arrived at 


such a degree, that he could scarcely make himself audible toa per 
sou however near. His loudest utterance did not exceeda half sup 
pressed whisper. Yet, itis asingular fact, that be had not lost his vo 
cal organ, and he declared that even then he could sing The Storm and 
Black Eyed Suaan better than any other manin existence. So unlikely 
did it appear that he could make good this boast, it was considered as 
the raving of a disordered faacy ; but, after alittle persuasion, be was 
induced to give a proof that his abilities corresponded with his assertion. 
He astonished afew individuals who were present. by throwing out 

|} such a volume of voice in paris of the two songs above mentioned, 

| that certainly reminded them of his best days. Uk is almost needless 
to observe, that they enjoyed an unexpected and extraordinary treat 

| It is probable that this was the last time poor Incledon ever attempted 
to sing. He soon afterwards left Durham and proceeded to Worces 
ter, in which town he expired. —Northeru John Bull 


Command o' Mind.—The following characteristic sketch, which wil 
amuse our naval readers, is given in the‘ 
work :— 
“ For more, aye, nor an hour and a half, the old lass rode it out like 
a lady; when at last, athundering squall shifting suddenly seaward 
and taking off the shelter o' the Foreland, parts the cable in a crack, 
| “The skipper, and officers, and the whole of one watch was on 

deck—and only five minutes after 'tother was let down to their grog 
| ‘The boson was on the tolksel, and the first to sing out, ‘the ship's part 
|ed:’ and, you may suppose, with the gust o’ the gale, his voice flew 
; alt pretty fast. ‘Silence! silence’ says the skipper— stand clear o’ 
{| the small bower cable—let go the anchor,’ says he, as coo! asa eu 
| cumber. 

“ Well, away she goes, the cable flying out as fast as afore 
| were a fire, aye, all of a blaze. One o' the fore-top men—a smart 
young fellow o’ the name o' Phipps—had both legs broke: and the 
| captain-o’-the-mast,, an Lrish chap, os we christened Vinegar-Efill, had 
| his left foot jammed like a jelly. The deckstoppers drew their bolts, 
| and the dog snapped short like a carrot; with all this there was’ot a 
| word upon deck, but there was a thundering nitly below. ‘ She's nol 
clinched—d———n my wig, se’s not clinehed ! says the captain-o'-the 
hold, singing outlike a man as Was mazed, for, you see, he'd suddenly 
| Lrought to mind that the hands as was going to clinch the small bower 
cable, bad @ go to their stations when we weighed from Spithead ; 

and, in course, ’mongst our totber misfortunes, the clinch was forgot. 

“ Well, a feather might have floored the master—for he was one 0” 
your psalm singing claps— It's all over, says he, flinging up his fins 
like a methody parson. ‘ You be d——d,’ says the skipper—shoves 
him aside-——jumps down the main hateb-way ladder—seizes bold of a 
lashed-up hammock as lay on the armourer’s beach—passes aturn or 
two o’ the laniard 0’ the loose clue round the running-out cable—up 
goes the hammock through the baich-way—seuds for'ard "long the 
deck, forall the world bike « kettle made fast to the tail of a dog—jams 
| in the bawse-hole, and brings up the barky all standing, with not more 
than three or four fathoms to spare from the end. That's what Teall 

Now I say « fellow o° that sort desarves—aye, 


Tales of a Tar,” a new 


: the bite 





;} command o’ mind. 
desarves, as the saying is, to be moralized—and if 1 was the King—or 
even the first Lord 0’ the Admirashity—he should have one o' the best 
going births in the land—Damune, if | would’nt make bim a regular 
built Bishop.” 


A Witty Judge.—Chief Baron O'Grady hasan ironical turn of dis» 
position and bitterness of wit entirely his own, and likes to indulge 
them on all oceasions. Sir William Stamer, a portly, consequential 
alderman, of the enlightened corporation of Dablin, a magistrate, and 
terror of all evil doery, when sitting as foreman of a jury, interrupted 
| the chief baron, at # most critical momeat, by vehemently protesting 
| he could no longer endure the intensity of the cold, and begging per- 
| mission to weer bes bat; his lordship, castiag an affected symoathiaing 
glance on the hali-feozea baronet, dryly replied, “ Sir William, it is 

not usual for gentlemen to wear their Lats in courts of justice; but, if 

ja wig would aaswer, Lam sure the members of the bar would kindly 
jaccommodote you with a good fit Che alderman sat down con- 
| founded and alsashed. There is a class of shabby lawyersin Dublin 
whose practic e is exclusively confined to the defence of criminals, at 
Green-street, the vist old Buily ; these gentlemen are sometimes cla- 
morous and contumacious; the clief baron, Lowever, has the happy 
One ob 
on the trial of a pickpocket, been employed as 
counsel for the prosecution, for lack of another, assumed on the occa- 
sion a moat imperious air, and took special care to reiterate loudly and 
frequently, for the edification of his lordship, and the instruction of bis 
nudience, that he was counsel for the crown; the chef baron bore 
this patiently fora time, till at last, provoked by his pertinacity, when 
f | the pompoos little gentleman, elated with (he unwonted honour, again 
exclaimed he was counsel for the crown; bie lordebip kindly remarked, 
‘Yes. sir, and 1 believe sometimes for the ball.crown too.” When 

presiding lately in the town of Mulhogar, in the criminal court, two 
culprits were put on their trial for an alrocioas barglary; « flaw being 
discovered in the indictment, an acquittal wes directed; when the 

: | fussy counsellor before alluded to, proud of his display of forensic 
skill, confidently demanded ot bis lordship to discharge bis injured. 
clients from the dock ‘Ol, thank you, Mr. B*""*t,” eried the saga- 
cious chief, “ you will allow me, if you please, to get half en hour's 
start of them out of the town On the a criminal for steal- 
ing stockings, several witnesses deposed to his good character; aller 

| whieh his lordship charged the Jury in this comic 
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ria 


concise and rather 


' strain: “ Gentlemen of the jury, bere is a most respectable young 
Bolton, drawn by three blind horses, anda fourth b nd of one eye; man, with an excellent character, who has stolen two pair of stock 
and driven by a coachman who could only tof one ogile to super- I heats and you will find accordingly —Upon the trial of a recent ae 
intend the movements of this extraordinary tear | tion f ” debt, to which the defe dant had pleaded as a set-off, a promis 
Origin of the term ** Spinstei —Formerly it wasa maxim that slaw note of somewhat long standing, and an broken cow n cab, 
young woman should not g married until she had spun herself a set | with which he bed furnished the plaintiff, the c ge was spoxen Wills 
body and table liner From this custom all unmarried women | great gravity by the learned baran, “Gentlemen of the jury, this is am 
were termed spinsters ; an appellation they still retain in England in | action for debt, to which the defendant has pleaded a set-off two 
| deeds and legal proceedings | things—a promissory t te, which has a lon me t Fan anda cab, 
Who ide when Doe sacwer — Pitcairn « wiate Jthe | Which Lappretiend has but a mt et Aue Case is Quit 
iorce at which the heart contra in ler to evsure e due ciren- | Clear—-y au will find for the j 

ation of the | xd to be equal to 117 .0F- at each cont tion ; and Townsendianu.— W ho has not hear ; i nshend—the eecen 
Berelli, at JF whe eas Mou at tata nore | et B ' A volame would 
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—— a 
scraps from his reminiscencies. Jobn was once swaggering 
ot. lemeve Park with bis belly full of wine, and a bottle full 
each coat pocket. In this state he met the Duke of Cle 
« Well, Townshend,” says His Royal Highness, A 
been!” “To dine with your Royal brother of York, may it please 
your Royal Highness, and @ famous dinner, and 
wine did his Royal Highness give me.” “I have as 
‘Townsbead,” said the Duke, who enjoyed the » 
with the chief officer of Bow-street; “come an wit 
give you as good a glass as York can give you.” “That may be, Sir, | 
said Joho, “ but your Royal brother of York went farther: when I) 
told bim that Mrs. ‘Townsuend would like one ,lass of bis wine, he | 
rang for bis butler, and desired him to give me two bottles for my wife | 
and here they are, (drawing them from his pocket.)” “Get along, | 
Jack,” said the good natured Duke, “it won't do; come and swill| 
your with some if you please, but the devil a drop do you carry 
away in your pocket.” A person of high rank, who had a pretty but 
frail wile, said to ‘Townshend one night at the opera, “ Townshend, 1 
have suspicions of my lady, watch and see who goes home with ber.” | 
“Why, my lord,” seys Townshend, “would that be quite right. | 
Suppose, alter agreeing to watch my lady, stv should come to me and | 
say, ‘Townshend, watch my husband;’ why, then, my lord, you 
know 1 must tell her who your lordship goes home with, and that 
would’nt be convenient to your lordship.” When Halcomb and his | 
crew went to besiege the King at Windsor, Townshend was there offi- | 
cially. “ How have you arranged your forces?” saida friend to him. | 
“ Why, Sir, I have placed Birnie at that gate, and Savers at the other, | 
and I watch the Royal entrance.’ When the Emperor of Russia was 
in England, ‘Townshend was in attendance for one ol the Gala days. 
Alexander saw, with surprise and satisfaction, the exertions of the | 
chief of Bow-street. At length John espies an officer of the Guards | 
intruding on a spot sacred to the civil authorities. He took him by | 
the arm aud removed him. ‘The Emperor could hold no longer, but) 
fall of admiration, be turned to Lord C , and said, ‘‘ Who is that | 
great officer of state! Pray introduce me to bim, in order that I may 
pay my respects to so important a personage.” ‘There is one story 
which we will venture to give, although it tells more in favour of our 
friend John’s sagacity than of his delicacy of expression. The late 
Sit Archibald Macdonald, for many years Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer, once observed to him that the Millbank Penitentiary was an 
admirable institation, excellently calculated for the reformation of} 
precocious depravity. ‘Ah! Sir,” was the reply, with Jobn's usual 
knowing shake of the head,—“ Ab! Sir,”—no matier—sulfice it to say, 
that his answer implied that the smallest possible animalcule eventual- 
ly increase into the ‘ beast most faniiliar to man.” 














BhOGKAPHICAL MEMUIR OF GEORGE 


FOURTH. 

George (Frederic Augustus) [V. was the first born child of the mar- 

riage of hisfather, George ILL., with Queen Charlotte (previously a 
Princess of the House of Mecklenburgh Strelitz), and, as the eldest 
vorn son of the Kiag, he became Duke of Cornwall, from the moment 
4A his birth, on the 12th of August, 1762, being created Prince of 
Wales, by letters patent, on the 17th of the same month. The young 
Prince was the first Duke of Cornwall of the House of Brunswick; 
neither his father, grandfather, nor great grandfather, having borne that 
litle, or been entitled to the Duchy, from the circumstance of not being 
the eldest born son of a King upon the Throne, though each had pos- 
sessed the title of Prince of Wales, peculiar to the eldest son, or eldest 
surviving son of the reigning Sovereign, but always created by patent, 
whilst that of Duke of Cornwall, and the actual property attached to 
ibe Duchy, descends by arule of inheritance, or rather of devolution, 
which cannot be altered by any fiat of the Crown. 

The rejoicing on the birth of aa Ueir Apparent were great, and 
general, throughout the Kingdom. In the Metropolis they were added 
to, at the moment, by a curious concidence. Whilst the guns in the 
Park were firing in honour of the happy event, and his late Majesty, 
aud the great officers of State, were at St. James's Palace, a long train 
of waggons passed along St. James’s-street, laden with the treasure 
found on board the Hermione Spanish frigate, one of the richest cap- 
tures made during the war in which the country was then, and had 
heen for some time ‘engaged, but which was not long afterwards ter- 
minated by the peace of 1763. Such a procession, at such a moment, 
was of course doubly cheering. His Majesty, and the officers of State, 
came to the Palace windows to view i!, and, re-echoing the accla- 
mations of the populace, were again cheered with the most exthu- 
siastic fervour. 

Amongst the little incidents connected with the birth of the young 
Prince, it is recorded that before he was a fortnight old, permnission was 
given for his Royal Highness to be seen on Drawing-room days at St. 
James's, from one till three o'clock, and thatin consequence all per- 
sons of rank and fashion who had been introduced at Court, were ad- 
mitted to see the Royal Infant, conforming to the restrictions imposed, 
namely, (hat in passing through the apartment they should tread as soft. 
ly as possible, and not attempt to touch him, to prevent which, indeed, 
pactof the room was latticed off that curious individuals might not too 
nearly approach. It is said that the ladies who availed themselves of 
the permission thus given to see the “ beautiful baby” were sonumerous, 
that the daily expense for cake alone was estimated at £40, the con- 
samption of wine for caudle being in proportion; these refreshments 
being of course indispensable at all accouchements, whether of Royalty 
or of subjects. 

His Royal Highness, as Heir po to the Crown, and as Prince 
of Wales (the twentieth Prince of the Royal Family of England who 
had borne that title from the time of the frst Prince of Wales, after- 
wards Edward the Second), was very early called upon to receive and 
give an answer to an address. Before he was three years old, he 
received an address from the Society of Ancient Britons, the founders 
and patrons of what iscommonly knowa by the name of the Welsh 
School, in Gray’s Inn-road, and which, since its first institution, early 
in the last century, has always had peculiar claims upon the patronage 
of the Prince of Wales whenever such a distinguished personage has 
existed. The address was well adapted to the very early age of the 
Prince, who appeared perfecily to comprehend the Gentlemen who 
presented it, when they told him that his Royal Parents had not 
thought any period of their lives too early for doing good, and that 
they hoped when a few short years had called forth his virtues he 
would remember with pleasure the occurrences of that day. The 
young Prince listened with great attention to this address, and most 
distinctly repeated the answer, which of course had been prepared for 
him, namely, ‘“ Gentlemen, I thank you for this mark of duty to the 
King, and wish prosperity to this charity.” A short time afterwards, 
when he was three years of age, his Royal Highness was constituted, 
Keight of the Garter, and invesied with the insignia of that illustrious 
Order. 

The education of the Heir Apparent, as of the Royal Children 


THE 





through | a good scholar, was not so good a one as the Prince of Wales, who 
of it in| was then turned of twelve years of age. 
rence. | after the a 
“where have you! sation, his 


His Royal Highness, soon 
vintment of his new tutor, detected, in a literary conver- | 
Dordship’s deficiency in Greek, and the pupil puzzling the | 





Governor, became a subject of great merriment throughout the Palace. 
an excellent glass of | The incompetency of Lord Brace to the task be had undertaken | 
good at home, | being thus proved, it became of course expedient for him to retire, aud, 
rt of a tele-a-tele| after being iv office about a month, he was succeeded by his brother, 
see me, and I will) the first and only Dake of Montagu of that family, who, however, was 


assisted by Bishop Hurd, a preceptor. ‘The distinguished talents and | 
high character of the Prelate last named are well known, and pre- 
sented the greatest security for the education, upon right principles, of 
the Illustrious Heir Apparent. Dr. Markham, afterwards for many 
years Arehbishop for York, had been previously, for some time, 
Preceptor to the Prince of Wales, with Dr. Cyril Jackson, as Sub- | 
Preceptor. The latter was in 1776 succeeded by Mr. Arnald. Bishop | 
Hurd, in a narrative written by himself, of the principal occurrences 
of his life characterizes the Duke of Montagu, above mentioned, as a 
“ Nobleman of singular worth and virtue, of an exemplary life, and of 
the best principles in Church and State. As Governor to the Prince 
of Wales and Prince Frederic, (afterwards the late Duke of York), he | 
was very attentive to his charge and executed that trust with great pro. | 
priety and dignity. 
ed with his confidence, and there was never the least misunderstanding 
between them, or so much as a difference of opinion asto .e manner 
in which the education of the Princes should be conducted.” ‘This is 
highly honoureble to both. | 
te the course of the system of education acted upon, much attention | 
was paid to the principle of utility. It is related by Arthar Young, | 
that when the Prince of Wales was about twelve years of age, a plot | 
of ground in Kew Gardens was dug by his Royal Highness and the 
Duke of York, his brother, (they resided at Kew) which they sowed 
with wheat, attended to the growth of their little crop, and themselves | 
weeded, reaped, and harvested it; they then thrashed out the corn, 
and after separating it from the chaff ground it, and, parting the bran 
from the flour, attended to the whole process of converting the latter 
into bread, afterwards eating with no little relish the produce of their 
own labour, whilst their Majesties with mach delight partook of the 
repast. Ii is obvious that from such a process mach useful knowledge 
could not fail to be gained, both experimentally, and from reflection 
upon each step as they proceeded. 
There can be no doubt that the system of education acted upon, as a 
whole, was highly calculated to render the Prince of Wales an excel- 
lent scholar, and an accomplished gentleman, as George 1V. was uni- 
versally allowed to be; but there is this objection to it, at least in part 
or partially, that his Royal Highness was too much secluded from 
society to enable him to obtain what was very essential to Lim, more 
so perhaps than to any other individual in the Empire, namely, some 
knowledge of the world, previously to entering upon it in the highly 
distinguished character in which he must of course at his outset appear. 
It was this defect inthe system of education, for such we cannot help 
considering it, that afterwards led the Royal Pupil to plunge with too 
great ardour for a time into the gaicties of life, but with a tendency 
almost inseparable from his life, and bis constitution, and which can 
only be corrected or checked by @ previcus, acquaintance with society, 
its manners, and its customs, with the dangers to be avoided and the 
path most prudent to choose ; neither puritanical or fastidiously severe 
or self denying on the one band, but, on the other, not giving a loose 
to the rein of dissipation. The error of his tutors, excellent in all 
other respects as they undoubtedly were, was this—that they did not 
adopt the most eligible or indeed any sufficient meaus to guard their 
Royal pupil against the seductions which could not fail inevitably to 
await him on his first introduction to the great theatre of the world. 
This important omission in the education of the Prince was by no 
means rectified, on his Royal Highness attaining the age of twenty- 
one, in 3783, and having, of course, a separate establishment. liad 
his Royal Father consented that the Prince should have £100,000 per 
annum, as then proposed, much of his Royal Highness’s subsequent 
pecuniary embarrassments might probably bave been avoided; but 
George UL, from motives of economy, undoubtedly highly praise- 
worthy in themselves, insisted upon the Prince's allowance being 
limited to £50,000 per annum, with an outfit of £60,000; but which 
latter was increased hy the House of Commons to £100,000. It was 
in truth, impossible for this Prince of Wales to live in a sufficient style 
of splendeur, suitable to his dignity, upon an income of £50,000 per 
annum, and this was in the course of a very few years too clearly de- 


| 


venience, and been subjected to much obloquy, from the cireumstan- 
ces of his incurring debts, which were, in reality, unavoidable. The 
Coalition Ministry, then in power, of Lord North, and Mr. Fox, with 
some of the principal Members of which his Royal Ilighness had be- 
come intimately associated, made the greatest efforts to obtain for him 
£100,000 per annum: but the King was in‘lexible, his Majesty alle- 
ging that it was an extravagant income, and greatly too much to be 
entrusted to an inexperienced youth. The Ministers seemed deter- 
mined, for a time, to attempt to carry their point, even in defiance of 
their Royal Master; but the Prince at length interposed, with a feeling 
which reflected upon him the highest honour, insisting that the amount 
of the grant should be left entirely to the discretion of bis Royal 
Parent, and expressing his willingness to accept whatever his Majesty 
thought proper. Thisin one incident, amongst many, which occurred 
during the life of the Lilustrious Personage, now unhappily closed, of 
which we are attempting a brief sketch, proving to demonstration, 
that whatever apparent aberrations there might be in his conduct, in 
bis youth, that the heart of George [V., whether in youth, in mature 
manhood, or in advanced age, was (to use a common expression,) 
always in the right place. 

When the prince had declared the above determination, the Minis- 
ters had, of course, no alternative, and they obeyed his Majesty's 
commands. All parties, however, had reason afterwards to regret the 
inflexibility of George the Third with regard to this point. The Par- 
liament met in November, 1783, when his Royal Highness took his 
seat in the House of Lords as Duke of Cornwall, that House not for- 
mally recognising the dignity of Prince of Wales, though always treat- 
ing the Heir Apparent as such, It may be here observed, that his 
Royal Highness seldom addressed the ~ Plnood but when he did it was 
most impressively and gracefully, with remarkable dignity and ease, 
and in a manner peculiarly gentlemanly. The writer of this speaks 
from his own personal observation, he having had the pleasure of 
hearing his Royal Highness upon one occasion, arising out of a little 
dispute which had taken place between the Duke of Clarence and the 
then Lord Chancellor Eldon. An expression had been hastily used by 
the Duke, which most probably his Royal Highness afterwards re- 
gretted, and the Prince of Wales coming the next day to the House, 
took an opportunity of addressing their Lordships, in the course of 
which his Royal Highness adverted to the high importance of main- 





subsequeutly born, was an object of sedulous anxiety with the late 
King, his fxther, who devoted all the time he could spare from affairs 
of State, and requisite exercise, to the task of instructing his infant 
progeny, till they attained an age to have regular preceptors. It was 
au observation made by his Majesty, that “ 
parents, if the children are not impressed with proper principles.” 
Che King and Queen use ito allow each of their children a certain 
sum asaxind of privy purse, Without any express directions as to its 


expenditure, but subject afterwards tothe Queen's inquiries, as to the} 


mode and manner of disposing of I, nd to either praise or rebuke, as 


it is chiefly owing to the | 


no one was beiter qualified than his Royal Highness to give a suitable 
lesson, nor was it forgotten. It was several years previously to this 
occurrence that the Prince delivered his first public address in the 
House upon a motion of the first Marquis of Abercorn, respecting the 
address upon his Majesty's Proclamation for preventing Seditious 
| Meetings and Writings. His Royal Highre upon that 
spoke with great eloquence, and in a m aniy and persuasive manner, 
eminently calculated, independently of his high rank, to « 
attention of the House. He said that he should be 
daty as a Member of Parliament, unmindful of the 


occasion 


mmand the 
deficient in his 
respect which he 


7’ e circumstances might require T first Governor appointed to; owed to the constitution, and inattentive to the wel ire, the peace 
M the Prince of Wales, was the last Earl Holdernesse, who Lad been | and the happiness of the people, if he did not proclaim to the world 
sof tH Secretaries of State, Novleman of great dignity of de *pinton on a question of such tmagnitud The matter at issue 
<4 , . 

nent. who, resiz hie office, was succeeded by Lora Bruce, | was, in fact, whether the Constitution was or was not to be mair tained 

rewards the first Earl Aviesbury Ihe latter Nobleman, though ! —-whet wild ideas of theory were to conquer the wholesome 
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|reform unsanctioned by the people. 


|of his mind it he did not come f 


The Preceptor, (the Bishop himself) was honour. | trious and lamented Sovereign, it is well known that C 


monstrated, but not until his Royal Highness bad suffered great incon- | 


taining a gentlemanly demeanour in their debates, a subject on which | 
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motion. fis interest was identified with the ee Whe Press 
lthey were so inseparable that unless both tertie, E Of the Otde 
could be no happiness. exist,” said his Royal tees Vem 
| markable energy, * by the love, the triendsbip, and {| ae With bp 
| the people, and thew cause € will never furmke ~ lon eee 
The Prince, as before observed, very seldom addressed 1B aS D ling» 
when his Royal Lighness did, it was invariah y well pr Hous “a 
aed ty 


purpose. Pie seine exalted personage aftery 
speeciies as Prince Regent and as Sovereig; 
course were written try the Ministers of the day, yet {i 1 
them was always marked by appropriate digaity pty delivery 
elegance, anc ease, in a voice which was adiuirally odaat $Pece 
them their proper effect. CUNALEL to ging 
Recurring, however, again, as we must do, in order 
chain of coanexion, to the earlier period of the life of 
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in Pall-mall (since pulled down), was assigned as a re 
Prince of Wales. His Royal Highness, however 
chased a mansion at Brighton, which received th 
vilion, and became for several years his favourit 
preference, from which the inhabitants of that to 
prosperity, as, through that, Brighton soon becam 


ishing. the continual resort of gaiety and fashion. | Was 
| the taste of the Prince, which has never been excelled we . 
fested in buildings and decorations; which silled a 


» though carilled 
some, have been highly applauded by others, whoee nade ® 
me ere 


much more deserving of attention. It was utterly impossible to 
| pect, that the Prince, at his early age, could personally superint oa 
| controul an expenditure, ramified as it was through various Pes " 
|and the incurring of debts was the natural, the unavoidable nis; 
juence. But those debts, amounting in the course of a few a 
£250,000, might have obviously been avoided, had the toa, 7 
j signed to his Royal Highness, in the first instance, been feed a 
| £100,000 per annum, which would still have been less than that 
| joyed by some of the Noblemen of England. Let it, however ood 
| corded to the honour of the exalted Personage of whom we are noe 
speaking, that when his father, and Sovereign, refused any Assistane 
towards clearing off bis incumbrances, he immediately set about 
ducing his household establishment, and curtailing every superfiuogs 
| expense, in order to set apart a ro. portion of bis income for the 
j satisfaction of his creditors. His Royal Highness, with the on 
| views, sold his favourite stud of horses at Newmarket, and even 
| of his coach-horses, and suspended the decorations then in progress a 
| Carlton House. Let it also be recorded to his honour, that. a 4 sub. 
sequent period, his Royal Highness made every possible arrangement 
and afforded every practicable facility, for the payment in full of a) 
his creditors. 
Connected with this period of his Royal Highness’s life, many sto. 
ries have been told of sallies of conduct, of various features of che. 
racter; but, whatever they were, something very similar bes been, or 
may be said, more or less, of every youth of high expectations, or 
great possessions, only in a higher, or slighter degree regulated, ec- 
cording to the care taken in their education, or, rather, somethine 
beyond the mere routine of education—that communication of know. 
ledge of the world, under the guard of a requisite caution, which is s 
essential to enable them to pass through it without being too much 
atiracted on one side or the other; and this it was, unfortunately, 
whieh his Royal Highness had only to learn from experieace, which # 
too frequently a very rude and embarrassing mentor. [lis Roy 
Highness was fond of seeking society in its various grades, and some 
times went incog,to places where bis presence was least expected 
One little incident of this kind came within the knowledge of the 
writer of this:—A_ public-house, in Gray’s Inn-lane, had become is 
|some degree celebrated for its Burton ale, and the Prince of Wales 
wishing to taste it, took with him his then Groom of the Stole, the fr! 
Lord Southampton, both of course incog. and walking into the hoow, 
they called forsome Burton ale. After they had sat, however, a litte 
time, some one recognised the Prince of Wales, and the word going 
| round, the Prince finding he was discovered, abruptly departed wit 
Lord Southampton, and taking a hackney-coach, they returoed te 
Carlton House. The neighbours were a few days afterwards sw 
prised, by the Prince’s crest being splendidly put up at the pablic howe 
alluded to, with the inscription of “ Purveyor of Burton ele to 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales ;’’ the landlord of the hous 
describing himself, in consequence of this Royal visit. In tt 
neighbourhood also, in Liquorpond-street, lived the once well-knomt 
Leader, the coach-maker, whom the Prince patronised, and thus mee 
him, for a considerable period, the most fashionable coachmaker ® 
London, by which means he accumulated a very handsome fortum 
The Prince, when in town, was frequently in the habit of gowg® 
Leader’s shop, sometimes driving himself in a pheton and four, ast 
sometimes driven by an attendant, taking the direction of the New 
road, to which Gray’s Inn-road, at its termination, adjoins 
Royal Highness frequently remained a considerable time é! aah 
inspecting and giving directions respecting carriages, and nae - 
océasions there was always an eager throng to greet him, the . j 
invariably acknowledging their salutations in the most graceful & 

gentlemenly manner. 
It had tor some time 
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sone 








been wished that the Prince of Wales -_ 
be married, in order to secure, as it was fondly hoped, the secc : 
of an Heir to the Throne in the eldest male line, and at He rt 
was understood, the King made a condition with his Roye ignees, 
that if he agreed to a marriage with his first cousin, the a 7 
Caroline Louisa, daughter of his Majesty’s sister the er dige 
gusta, by the Duke of Brunswick, the debts of his po go 
should be paid; but (to us a well known phrase) if not ~~ 
Prince accepted the terms, and the ill-sorted mast ‘he Host 
unfortunately turned out) took sg on the 8th April, a 
of, Commons, on the motion of Mr. Pitt, the Prime + saakt & 
an increase of income to his Royal Highness, A 4 as 
£125,000 per annum, but with a provision that £2) the 
should be deducted for the gradual liquidation of . floss 
of £81,000 was also granted for the refarnishing of _ aod 
forthe purchase of jewels and plate, and to defray the therot le 
marriage. ‘The birth of a daughter, the late Princess Majesties 
gusta, on the 6thof January, 1796,to whom eo there #9 
sponsors in person, was hailed with great joy, _ sill more 
considerable disappointment at its not being 8 son, an 
| there was no farther issue of the marriage. | dispates tha tnaks 
It were better to draw a veil over the unhappy ' jee til 
| place between the Prince and his Consort, whi : Epi wi 
| Royal Highness became the actual wore of cea sabjed dé 
the demise of his Consort. They unhappily — “ wupertanns 
| general notoriety that to allude to them bere v» Sovereign hecaaté 
lat the same time in a high degree painfal. Ow eles Proce Reee™ 
for a time, or at intervals, whether as Prince ot ‘chick we bave ® 
| or King—in consequence of the circumstances to " ost} rt 
alluded, and the bitter intermistures with og ord 
popular; bat no sooner had the exciting cause or bis Majesty * 
death of Queen Caroline, than the real « hr — " heen see! mort 
l forth in all its trae lastre, and no Sove ey ams al 
ular, or more deservedly 80, than George ! ‘g an impor” 
In adverting to the marriage at di ’ ne sot Wales *83 
lover, when the I 
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il. “wes first afflicted with that malady “ hich tor a ae 
dhim trow exercising the functions ot Sovereigniy, #8 
aent period secluded him at Windsor, tur saree 

be hour of his demise. It is of course well known that the 
yea of that day, beaded by Mr. Fox, strennously endcavoured 
oe orestricted Regency for the Prince of Wales, urging it 
— J ight appertaining to the sitaation of the Heir Apparent. 
irae —e 3 successfully resisted by the Premier, Mr. Pitt, and 
es, who obtained jarge majorities in Parliament tor their 

‘ating the Prince of Wales as Regent, but restrieting his 
ao exercise of that high trust. The Irish Parcliameut, ou 
fan eurestricted Regency, to his Royal Lighness 
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h was afterwards by the same Minister carried into ¢ ect. 
waderstood that had the illness of the King continued, and the 
wee “ Bill bave been in consequence passed, as it inust have been, 
Recemdald have been a total change of Ministry, as Mr. Pos and his 
ccoalpeeery" have come into office. The recovery of George lil., 
i J Lo ut an end to all further proceedings upon the subject in the 
Oe Perliament, and of course prevented the Pitees of Wales from 
Engits the Regency of Ireland, in pursuance of the address voted 
orm Houses of the Irish Legislature. 
ups same question, it is weil known, came on again in 1811, in 
~ Poa of that aukappy malady again seizing George the Third, 
renee 4 his Majesty never recavered. The frish Parliament had 
wee eng ceased to exist, and Mr. Perceval, the then Premier, and his 
ns yes in Administration, adopting the policy of Mr. Putt, proposed 
“- or conferring the Regency on the Prince of Wales, under 
4 Ay jmilar restrictions to those contained in that of 1789, which 
es oltimately agreed to by considerable majorities in both Houses— 
ant who were still living, bat then ia opposition, such as Lord Gren- 
cileand oluers, sill adhering to their former opinions, and supporting 
the measure of the Administration ; and others, (Lord Grey, &c.) who 
bad opposed it in 1789, still maintaining also their former opinions, 
There were & few, however, who had in the meantime changed their 
wontiments, and voted in contradiction to their former opinions. The 
Bill having gone througu all its stages, in both Houses, it was voted 
vat the Great Seal should be put to a Commission, in the King’s name, 
for giving the Royal Assent to it, aud this being done, the Royal 
sesent was notified in the usual form in the House of Lords, the 
Speaker and the House of Commons being present at the bar, by Mr. 
Cooper, the then clerk-assistant of the Parliament, who pronounced 
the words, “ Le Roi le veut,” and the Bill thus becoming an Act of the 
Legislature, the Prince of Wales, after taking the caths required by it 
sta meeting of the Privy Council, assumed all the powers of Regen- 
cy.in the name and on the behalf of his Roval Father, which were 
conferred by the Act, his Royal Highness being then styled Prince 
egent. 
< ~ restrictions expired in 1812, when the Prince Regent became 
io ali intents and purposes the Sovereign of the Empire, and so con- 
tinued till his Royal Highness actually ascended the Throne as King, 
in the demise of his Royal Father, on the 29th January, 1820. The 
Prince Regent having been by the restrictions prevented from creating 
ay new Peers, or advancing any Peers in dignity, it is well known 
that the first use his Royal Highness made of bis unrestricted right, in 
this respect, was to advance Lord Wellington (now Duke) to the 
Peerage, in consequence of his brilliant and successful conduct in the 
Peninsula. The glorious termination of the war in 1815, by the ever 
memorable battle of Waterloo, shed a lustre over the Regency of his 
Royal Highness, which enrolls it amidst the brightest pages of the 
bistory of this Empire. 

We must now go back a little, to retrace some circumstances which 
ook place in an earlier period of the war. George IIL. had refused 
the repeated solicitations of the Prince of Wales to confer upon him 
eny military rank, his Royal Highness only bolding that of Colonel of 
what was called his own regiment. When the renewal of hostilities 
with France commenced in 1803, followed by a threat of invasion, 
the Prince expressed great anxiety to have a military appointment 
eqaal to his rank; and a correspondence of some length took place 
upon ihe subject between his Royal Highness and the King, the Dake 
ot York, then Commander-in-Chief, and Mr. Addington, then Prime 
Minister, which was subsequently published. The sentiments ex- 
pressed by the Prince upon this occasion, were in the highest degree 
honourable tohim. In a letter to the King, his‘‘ natural advocate,” 
ts his Royal Highness called his Majesty, the Prince displayed the 
greatest eloquence and warmth: of patriotism. 

* Task,’ _said bis Royal Highness, “to be allowed to display the 
best energies of my character, to shed the last drop of my blood in 
support of your Majesty’s person, crown, and dignity ; for this is not 
‘war for empire, glory, or dominion, but for existence. In this com 
est the lowest and humblest of your Majesty's subjects have been 
called on; it would therefore little become me, who am the first, and 
who siand at the very footstool of the throne, to remain a tame, an 
idhe, and a lifeless spectator of the mischiefs which threaten us, uncon- 
seinas of the danger which surounds us, and indifferent to the conse- 
yasnces which may follow. Hanover is lost—England is menaced 
_ avasion—Ireland is in rebellion—Europe is at the foot of France. 
he & moment the Prince of Wales, yielding to none of your 
~ - os zeal and devotion—to none of your subjects in duty—to 

ve of your children in tenderness and affection—presumes to ap- 
299 aM ee to repeat those offers which he has already 
~~ " en Syne awe 4 s Ministers. A feeling of honest ambition, 
awe tebe atl owe to myself and my family, and, above all, the 
on yy the estimation of that gallant army which may be 
wets oS your Majesty’s Crown and my best hope hereafter, 
ty ned re 0 persevere, and to assure your Majesty, with all humili- 

spect, that, conscious of the justice of my claim, no human 
e me to relinquish it. 
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ae me to say, Sir, that 1am bound to adopt this line of con- 
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obe even the | we no place is assigned; [ am not thought worthy 
ait in silence to wor Major-General of your army. If I could sub- 
Beat, and prove to t indignities, I should indeed deserve such treat- 
len enterely incapable mection of your enemies, and my own, that 
circumstances of the tig! those exertions which my birth and the 
Throne, when Tam debe peculiarly call for. Standing so near the 
eannot sink in public o inion the cause of Royalty is wounded. 4 
tyin my degradation, TTherceithout the participation of your Majes- 
public duty indeces meto inn, every motive of private feeling and 
: o implor. your Majesty to review your deci- 
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ee *lled to subunit to the decision a and his Royal Highness dictated, actually stationed three Gentlemen of rank, so as to be near | Tt is highly though paiatatly interesting, at such @ crisis, 10 tecord, 
orerment lt is welt Sate es ~ Ss this respect, of his father's the person of Prince Leopold, with special instructions, as it was iif possible what was said vy the Royal & ifferer the K Non | pre- 
Tne 12 be in Opposition to the Mi 1 ate the Prince was still | known that the latter had no abundance of pecuniary means, to take | serving entire, all the faculties of his mind. We have already starved, 
te ‘pon the best terms: hal te som and the King and him | care that every thing proper, or that he particolarly wished for, was |that on Monday morning (the Gist of May.) his M ve y ones ed 
— : ° n took place between thea r eae of 1504 a cordial | provided for him, at the e1pense of the Prince Regent. Could any | himself with his characterietic ¢ a to one ie “| oh te omy 
8 bse the differences which | a Pang ere was then a com- | conduet be more delicate or truly gentlemanly, than this step of our dearest frie nds, remarking, om it had bee m preps " 4 i vA. i 
“tgs Kir g and the Prince of W ian ns ye ws e subsisted be- | late lamented Sovereign, or more decidedly refute the absurd story of | tiona! medi a P pte r ot iat he a - . meant en ~ a - a 

‘0 observe the contrast hetwe, “, %. ne as, and hig! ly | evineiig personal! dislike on | be —— ane at es ory meee we s aw the Netetetnetad a - 7 
''y, and a dn abt. with great truth. of th a are crawa by the Another report was also circulated of a quarrel between his late | art could surer ' fn teay tera i te , re litics, I » de 3 
© Cerone, with the teicke’ he then, situation of this | Majesty and Prince Leopold, in consequence of the latter paying a | bis Majesty replied Come, let us not talk om pone A. done 
wight and brilliant change that sub } visit to the late Queen Caroline, after ber return to England. The j with them, and 1 em sure every thing will go on well Phe Kine’s 


sequeutly took place, under the patriotic auspices of the same Prince, 
when invested with the attributes of Sovereignty. It is also curious 
to observe the change that had taken place in the sentiments of his 
Royal Highness, between the periods of 1729 and J811, re specting the 


| formation of a Ministry. At the former period, it was well known, as 


| 


already stated, that had the proposed Regency taken effect, the Minis- 
ters would have been immediately dismissed, to make room for their 
opponents ; but, in 1811, the Pitt party (the Minister himself, as well 


las his great opponent Fox, having been some years dead), being then 


in power, and the remains of the Fox party being then in Opposition 
with the addition of the Grenville party, the Royal choice took a dif- 


| ferent direction, and the Adminisiration remained ia power, by the 


and this marked difference between the proceec: | 


toyal command, whilst its opponents were not a little disappointed ia 
their expectations. Various reasons were at the time assigned for this 


step, and, amongst others, one, undoubtedly highly honourable to his | 


Royal Highness, namely, that be wished, as far as possible, in the ex- 
ereise of Sovereignty, to conform to what he knew to be, or rather to 
have been, the wishes of his Royal Parent. 
The ; . P >i > , 
The truth is, however, that at the age of forty-nine, the Prince Re- 


} gent, like many other individuals, thought differ: nily with regard to 
j many subjects, to what he had done at twenty seven ; add to this, that 
the Ministers in power at the time of Lis Royal Highness’ assuming the 


Regency, were successfully carrying on the war, and were generally, 


|i consequence, popular ; whilst the Opposition, many of whose 
| gloo.ny predictions had been falsified by events, had lost ground con- 


;Siderably in public estimation. 


It was also understood at the time, 


| that to some of the Members of the then Opposition, the Prince Re- 


| genthad a personal dislike. 


Be this as it may, the continuance in 


Office by command of his Royal Highness, of the Administration 
| Which he found in power, was undoubtedly, at the time, a popular 


measure, and the glorious termination of the war, in four years afler- 


| wards, under the auspices of the late Lord Liverpool, who succeeded 
| Mr. Perceval, as Premicr, after the base assassination of the latter, in 
| 1812, set the final seal, as it were, to the judiciousness of the choice 





iS 


thus made by the Prince Regent. It is singular that the commence- 
ment of both the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries should be each 
ignalized by brilliant and memorable successes obtained over France ; 
and in each case that the aim of the latter power to obtain a para 
mount ascendency in Europe, should be utterly defeated by a victo- 


| rious British Commander; the object of Louis X{V. and of Nepoleon 





Bonaparte being the same, with this difference, that the latter was for 
a time more eminently and gigantically successful than ever fell to the 
lot of the former; and he was himself a greater Captain than Louis ; 
but as Louis was overmatched by Marlborougii, so the great Captain 
of modern times met one day with a stil greater Captain, in the per 
son of Wellington, by whom all his vast projects were utterly detect 
edandruined. The jadgment, however, and sagacity of our recently 
demised and most lamented Sovereign, were never more bappily dis 
played, than in the choice and selection which he made of those who, 
in various capacities, were to wield the energies of the Empire—what- 
ever sacrifices might be made of political predilections or of private 
friendship; and in no instance is the wisdom or taet (if such a word 
may be so applied) of a Sovereign more tried, than in the selection of 
the public servants, to execute the duties of different departments 
and “armonize together, asa whole, to conduct successfully the busi- 
ness vi the Empire. In this respect George IV. stands pre-eminent 
above all the former Sovereigns of the House of Brunswick. 

But sorrow is, in some shape or other, the lot of man, whatever may 
be his station; and our late Illustrious Sovereign bad to encounter a 
considerable share of it. Without adverting again particularly to the 
unhappy disputes with his Consort, it may be here observed, that ma- 
ny circumstances arose out of them, and were connected with them, 
calculated to give great pain to his mind, both before and after his as- 
sumption of sovereignty as Regent, and subsequent accession to the 
Throne. But there was an only child; and the marriage of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, to a Consort of her own choice, Prince Leopold of 
Saxe Cobourg, on the 2d of May, 1816, seemed to promise a lelicity 
calculated to obverbalance the unbappiness of the parents, especially 
when there seemed a near prospect of an heirto the Throne. Alas! 
short-sighted is human vision—dreamy and fleeting are human expec- 
tations—tlie anxiously looked-for Prince was. still-born, and the Prin- 
cess was in a few hours numbered with those who have been, but who 
are no longer to be found upon this earth. This melancholy event, 
which took place on the Gth of November, 1817, for a time, as it were, 
paralyzed the whole nation; never was dismay so sudden or so gene 
ral—never was national sorrow more generally displayed—never was 
national mourning more in unison with the melancholy feelings of its 
Sovereign, at this sudden bereavement of bis only child. Nor was it 
the only domestic calamity the Prince Regent was destined to expe- 
rience, and that too ere long—the demise of his Royal Mother, Queen 
Charlotte, to whom his Royal Highness was affectionately attached, 
following soon afterwards, and succeeded as that event was, by the 
premature decease of his Royal Brother, the Duke of Kent, and that 
almost imediately, by the demise of his Royal Parent, George III., on 
the 29th of Jan., 1820, when bis Royal ighaees immediately, of 
course, succeeded to the Throne, and was proclaimed on the 31st of 
the same month, by the style and title of George I1V., but was fora 
time himself very ill, almost immediately upon becoming King. Thus 
was his Majesty, George IV., visited by severe trials, and in the course 
of a very few years had to encounter painful calamities, which tended 
greatly to balance the gratulation arising from the successful termina- 
tion of the war, so far as the private feelings of the Monarcti could be 
separated, as they must be, in speaking of the individual, from those 
sensations which arise from gratifying public events. 

Let us now be allowed for a moment to turn back a little, for the 
purpose of noticing and repeating one or two stories which were in 
circulation respecting the alleged conduet of his late Majesty to Prince 
Leopold. It was said, a short time before the marriage of the Prince 
with the Princess Charlotie, that his Majesty, then Prince Regent, had 
conceived a great personal dislike towards him, and behaved to him in 
amanner that was in unison with such kind of distaste. Now the 
real facts of the case were so far from being like this allegation, that 
they reflected the highest honour upon the Prince Regent, It is, of 
course, well known that Prince Leopold was not originally the consort 
of his choice for his daughter, all the diplomatic arrangements having 
been previously made, and actually published, with a view to the union 
of the Princess Charlotte with the Hereditary Prince of Orange, who 
came over to London for the purpose of assiduously paying bis ad- 
dresses to, as it was then supposed, his intended bride. Through some 
cause or other, or whatever caprice, the Princess took a dislike to the 
Prince of Orange, or rather she had seen Prince Leopold, and was in 
love with him, and preferred to have him for her consort. Now, what 
was the conduct of our late lamented Sovereign, her father, then 
Prince Regent, upon such an occasion? His Royal Highness nobly 
said, that he would not attempt to controul or coerce his daughter, 
with regard to a step which involved the consideration of her happi- 
ness for life, andthe Prince Regent at once gave his consent to her 
having the consort of her choice 


| England, and so far from the Prince Regent evincing any dislike 


towards him, his Royal Highness, being satisied respecting him, from 


| the result of the inquiries which prudent and proper precaution had 


Prince Leopold was sent for to | 








7 
sas ees 
fact was simply this: it is well known that Prince Leopold allowed 
some time to elapse alter the Queen's arrival before be paid the visit 
alluded to; and in consequence of that circumstance the King sid, 
that if the Prince had immediately on the Queen's arrival thus visited 
his mother-in-law it would heave been thought «a matier of course; but 
having waited for some time before he paid the visit it appeared as if 
he bad first endeavoured to ascertain the course of the populer 
current, aid then atiempted to increase the tide in opposition to the 
King. In all questions respecting which there are great exacerbations 
of party spirit, circamstances very trifling in themselves are not unfre- 
| quently considered to indicate intentions, or schemes of great import- 
| ance; and those who are at al! acquainted with politienl movements, 
las the greater part of the people of (he British Eaypire are, more or 
| less, know well that very often, circumstances apparently very trivial, 
or seeming to be maticrof pertect indifference, have led, of mainly 
| contributed to lead, to events of the greatest moment; a great part of 
the tact of politicians really consisting in interpreting the menning, or 
the Dearing, of such kind of seeming trifles. Is it then to be wondered 
that the King, atter perhaps feeling surprise that Prince Leopold had not 
visited his mother-in-taw, Queen Caroline, on ber arrival in England, 
should feel astonished and hurt that the Prince should at lenih bave 
| paid a visit to the Queen, when she was set up as the idol of the mob 
and the greatest exertion hod been made, unhappily, for the moment 
r ith two much success, to excite » popular odiam against the King? 
| Let any private individual imagine himself placed in circumstances 
similar to those whioh then untortuantely surrounded his Bovereign, 
and he will probably candidly admit, that he eould not have evstded 
experiencing the same kind of wounded feeling which at the time 
annoyed the Roya! mind. But that any hostile feeling, or indeed any 
of a permanent nature, arose out of this occurrence, is utterly untrae 
not was the late King capable of being so actuated, his Majesty being 
| invariably characterised by the very opposite frame of mind; for, 
| though sometimes, like other individuals, impaticat and irritable, yet, 
j like other tempers of the same nature, the cause of wporary impa 
| lience, or irritability, was very soon forgotten, and their expression, or 
| 
i 





momentary impulse, was succeeded by those feelings of charity and 
good will, of kindness and benevolence, which always predominated 
in the heart and mind of his Mejesty 

The Coronation of the King took place on the 19th of July, 1821 
jand the details of it were conducted with the greatest splendour and 
magnificence; it was avery fatiguing day to his Majesty, but it wasn 
part, asit were, of the paraphernalia ot Royality, which could nor 
be dispensed with. In the seme year, subsequent to this event, his Ma 
 Jesty visited Ireland and Hanover; and in the following year went to 
| Scotland, It is scarcely necessary to add thet in every partol his do 
| Minions his Majesty wasreceived with loud and general aceclamations; 
| Whilstthe persona? conduct of the King was every where eminently 
| calculated to win and assure the affectionate attachment of his subjects 

With regard to Ireland, it may be here observed, that muel outery 
| attempted to be raised against his Majesty on his becoming Prince Re 
gent, on the ground that the Prince had, asit was broadly insinuated 
| by party publications, deserted Lis principles with reference (> what was 
| valled Catholic Emancipation. The trath was, thet the opinions of 
the Prince remained precisely the same, buthis Royal Highness was 
| the raler of Great Britain as well as of Ireland, and public opinion in 
| (his part of the Empire could not be foreibly anticipated ; (he attempt to 
| do so would only have engendered a much worse evil than that which ix 
| was sought(o remedy. The true policy with regard to this question 
| has been happily exemplified by the conduct of the late King, since his 
| aecession to the Throne, and of his Majesty's Ministers, and we only 
notice the subject to show the absurdity, the fallacy, and the gross in 
justice of those attacks which were so unsparingly made upou bis Ma- 
jesty ata former period, with reference to this question, a) well as 
upon many Statesmen. It is observed by our great dramatic poet, 
“There is atide in the affairsof men,” and with regard to many po 
litical questions of high importance and exteusive hearing, iis abso 
lutely essential for Sovereigns and Statesmen to watch the flowing of 
the tide of publie Opinion, io order to luke advantage of the iavourable 
moment; animpatient eagerness, if acted upon, being frequently waste 
more injurious than a delay which to some way seem too much pro. 
crastinated., 

[t would be needless, and superfluous, to go through a detail of public 
events during the last few years of his Majesty's life, asihey torn part 
of the history ofthe Empire, but are not naturally ineladed in a bio 
graphical sketch of the King, except so far as his Majesty was per- 
sonally concerned in them, and this part of the subject of course 
admits of but little narrative; nor can the individual conduct of Kings 
in this respect, be ia fgperal eccurately known Py appreciated 
till many years have. elapsed after their departure from this transitory 
scene of existence. It is sufficient to observe, thatthe sagacity of bis 
late Majesty, whether as Prince Regent or as the actunl reigning 
Sovereign, hasbeen eminently displayed in his choice and selection 
of Ministers, and in the general direction of the public alfvirsof the 
Empire; whilst the private acts of his Majesty, in relieving distress, if 
patronising works of genius, of art, and of taste, and in various de- 
monstrations of kindness and Lenevolence towards numberlees indi- 
viduals, have placed his private character in the most amiable and 
exalted point of view. It is highly gratifying also to observe, that as 
his Majesty advanced in life those feelings and that disposition were 
more and more operative, proving, es this does, that they were prompted 
and heightened by sentiments and principles of a much higher cast and 
degree than mere worldly considerations, 

Ve are now compelled, with paidful feelings, to advance to thé last 
sad closing scene of life. The constitution of bis late Majesty was 
naturally strong, and seemed to promise, according to ordinary human 
probabilities, considerable length of life, which, indeed, las been 
allotied to his predecessors on the throne. It may be said that 68 is 
an age which comparatively but few human beings live to attain; yet 
his Majesty's subjects, in general, had fondly hoped that their Sove- 
reign might yet be spared for several years longer; but the fat of the 
Almighty bed gone forth, and Kings, in common with their subjects, 
must obey it. His Majesty wasa little indisposed in March lest, but 
it was believed mérely to orise from a slight cold, and towards the 
latter end of the mesit ibe King was supposed to be quite recovered, 
and went oat as usaal, In a few days, however, an unfavourable 
change took place in bis Majesty's health, which was attrilated to the 
unusual severity of the weather; bat atthe commencement of April 
no danger was apprehended, though rumours of a different nature 
obtained circulation ; and by Easter Sunday (the 11th of April) the 
King was supposed to be again nearly recovered. Bul once more 
| these favourable anticipations were dashed to the grownd; the King’s 
illness returned on the Monday night following Easter Sunday; it 
increased the next day, and, still continuing, it was thought advisable, 
on Thursday, the 15th, by Sir H. Halford and Sir M. J. Tierney, his 
Majesty's physicians, to issue a Bulletin, stating, that the King had had 
a bilious attack, accompanied by an embarrassment in breathing 
The celebration of his Majesty's birth day, the Levee, and the Draw 
ing-room, were in consequence postponed for a fortnight, bat no 
J} suspicion was entertained by the public in general of the King's real 
| disorder 
| Many of the details of his Majesty's long illness are here omitted. } 
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voice was firm, the self-possession and suavity of bis manner unim-! that nearly all the deaths that occur in the Royal Family, should hap- 
paired, and his Majesty expressed himself as enjoying the reflection of pen on a Saturday. King George the Third, the Duke of York, we 
never having intentionally wronged or injured any individual. No-| believe, the Duke of Kent, and now the late and deeply lamented So- 
thing can be more consolatory to any person at the close of his earthly | vereign, King George the Fourth, al! departed this life on that day. 
existence than such a reflection, nor can any thing be more gratifying This is not the first time, however, that we have heard of peculiar 
$e a Gaeee es the knowledge thet the Bovereign could ot the noe | days being untortunate to particular families and their descendants. 
mination S cy) long life, conscientiously lay bis hand upon his heart an Thursday was a day considered fatal to Henry the Eighth nod all his 
ey ey ed : family —fe imfe nd Edward, Mary, and Eliaabeth, his chil- 

To what bes beoe just stated, it bee been cleewhere added, thet ute peng 6 aay tery oy “it has also been pLalh an as a singular coin- | 
Majesty had opeees Soqpeestnns Wis Se sister, Ber Reyal Hilgheee cidence, that the Royal initials will require no alteration, his present | 
the Duchess of Gloucester, in the course of which the King gave Maiest ’ Gullelmasy baviar, ike bis predecessor, to sign G, LV 
instructions as to arrangements after his demise, and repeatedly said, , “°° y (Gulielmus) baving, lik I 

Now mind what I say, do not forget my instructions.” The Ulus-| By the Common Law of England, ) of 
trious Sufferer, however, never lost bis equanimity, and conversed | rates as a dissolution of the existing Parliament. To prevent the in: | 
with others in the most cheerful way on ordinary subjects. His Ma-| conveniences, however, which might arise from the want of a Logis- } 
jesty said nothing to them implying a consciousness of danger, or! jative Power on the accession of a new Sovereign, two Statutes of | 
yather any apprehension; but, of course, the wishes he had expressed King William and Queen Ann have enacted that the I arliament in 
with regard to arrangements alter bis demise, showed that the King, being shall continue for six months alter the death of the King or 
was perfectly aware of the precariousness of his state, and that be) Queen, unless sooner dissolved or prorogued by the successor to the 
might be very soon summoned (to another scene of existence. | Throne; and that, if separated by adjournment or prorogation at the 

dn the night of Saturday, the Sth of June, and on the succeding Sun-! time of the demise of the Crown, it shall notwithstanding, assemble 

day, wn change took place in his Majesty's state greatly for the worse. | immediately. Both Elouses of Parliament have accordingly assem- 
Stupour was suceeded by intense pain, and the King was evidently | bled and adjourned, as will be seen by reference to our Report of the 
suffering much. Another rally, however, took place, and on Sunday! proceedings. 
afternoon bis Majesty was better, but no hope remained of recovery. 





the demise of the Crown ope- | 


, i  @ ituti _ | Messrs. France and Banting, of Pall Mall, are, at the express desire 
That his Majesty's constitution so long bore up against the exbaust-| of his Majesty, to have the direction of the Royal Senacal and it is 


ing attacks of such a dicorder, io 2 decisive prool of Ys great strengths 1) understood it will resemble in every respect that of George the Third. 


is in all constitutions a period when their strength gives > ‘ : i : . eae 
7 Sere having unhappily aes with our late Soversign,| The coffin, properly so called, is to be of C1 gq organ goo an nr 
the - hand of Death fastened upon its prey | and a half thick, and superbly covered with velvet and ornamente 


' , i . b 4 ai ad iture. The body is to be deposited in the Royal 
Maje . 1 euddenly, at filteen minutes past three o'clock, | with silver gilt furni panier? 7 “pede 
My sg en ayy 6h A June, 1830 marth any struggle or Mausoleum, close to that of the late bye oe oat - ary ~ th 
: ee ee ee - . 1, rj ie in state for ays before the day of inter- 
painfal emotion, but calmly resigning his spirit to his Creator, and oo The body is to lie in state tor two days Detore y 
quitting the world in peace, and charity, and good-will, with all; ™e" ae Ve 
theakiad. : ‘ . The expense of the funeral of George the Third was about £7000, 
—_ and it is supposed that the cost of the present ceremonial will not 
It has been remarked very generally, as a most singular coincidence, exceed that sum. 


PLAN OF THE CITY 


| our readers the death of King George 1V 
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itl tials Pers ciace, = 
The melancholy task devolved on us last week, of « oT, 
‘ 7% *200uncin, 
‘ . : + and we Op, 
due to the memory of a Sovereign, who has for : 
and memorable, presided over the destinies of the 


guided them through such 


OUgy » 


&@ period, } 
: British re 
, a variety of Struggle to such b 
fortune, to place in our paper of this day @ Very copious 
the principal events of his life. 

We have now accounts by the way of Ireland one 
the preceding ones, but they mention nothing iMportan 
the Proclamation in Dublin, on the 30th June, of bis Present M 
William LV. —. _o 
It is gratifying to observe that all accounts concur in re 
as highly improbable that any material change wil 
present the Sovereign, in the Ministry of his | 
sor. 


0th hoe 
aims a 
Cighis : 
biograpbs 


day later th. 
t, unless it be 


Presenting 
1 take Place and 


: i AMented predecs, 
In the language of a leading English Paper, We Would : 
ine 


those who indulge their imaginations in apprehending Otherw 
“ that first there is at least one sturdy oak to be uprooted, native tp . 
and familiar with the storm. ee 
During the short session which still remains to the present Par 
ment there is one question of paramount importance which : 


. . . will 
bably give rise to protracted and animated discussion. and be “ 


' . re p re garde) 

vy the nation with intense interest—we allude to a Regeney Bi! 

, ) for 

it cannot be concealed that the advanced age of King Willian 
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A Dey’s Palace. 
B Gate of Baba Louci! 
© Marine Gate 


J El Cassanbal. 
K New Fort 
L, Sittet 


R Point Pescado, or Cape Caxin 
S Castle of 4 guns 
Akolett or Fort of 24 T Mers e! Phabune, or St. Des 


Roman Road. 
Road to Torretta Chica 
Batteries 


D Babazoune Gate hours. Mouches Sechour. 
& New Gate M The Dey's Country House. U Ras Acconnater—C. Casines Mole 
t Fort Babazoune. N Et Ovadi. V Side Hallif Marabout. Pier 


© Englishman's Fort. 
P English Consal’s House 
Q United States’ do 


‘(; Sultan Callasse 
H French Consul's House. 
i Danish Consul’s House. 


Y 
Z 
l 

4. 
5. 


W Cattle Wharf 
X Torreita Chica, or Sidi Ferruch 
Where the French landed 


Garden belonging to the Dey. 


do 


The Cape of Sidyel Ferruch, or of Turetta Chica, advances into; of Algier 
the sea, and form on either side a bay. The fleet remains ai anchor 


: From Turetia Chica to Algiers the distance in a direct 
line is four lengues and a half 


By following this route the Cast! . 

ol . . " . a4 i istie o 

yn the west. Ata league and a quarter to the north-east of this cape the Emperor is met with: on the right and on the left the signal ; 

. 7 > ; S aa ‘ g2nai-pos 

is the point of the Sidi Healitf. A league farther is the Cape Caxine | of the Admiralty, placed on the summit of Mount Bouiarcah. w hich i 
Ras acconater), which is the point the furthest from the north.| at an elevation of 150 metres above the sea , 


At three-quarters of a leage to the east of Cape Casine isthe Mersel two important points will become the object of the 


mMerationse 
Dhabanne, or Port of Flies. A leagne and a quarter further is the | our army.—French Pap: operations of 
Point Pescada. To the south, at the distance of a leegue, is the port | : 


It is probable that these | 


ders ita matter of instantaneous prudence to take measures for mee 

ing (he possible—though we fervently hope not probable or speedy— 
emergencies of the Kingdom. If his present Majesty were to . 
the young Princess Victoria would in the eye of the law have attaines 
her majority, and would in fact be Queen.” It would be needless | 
point out the inconveniencies that would arise from confiding te 
Government without limitation into the hands of a child of eleven 
years of age. The wisdom of a British Parliament and the patric 
feelings of the King, give assurance that for this contingency care(y| 
provision will be made, embarrassing, and surrounded with difficulty 
as the question may be. : 





* Blackstone’s Commentaries, Book I. c. 7, sec. 2. 


We have procured and inserted to-day two cuts, exhibiting the city 
and environs of Algiers. The first will, we believe, convey & correct 
idea of its general capabilities, wen considered either witha view to its 
defence against an assailing force, or to its becoming the seat of com. 
merce—the point from which civilization shall spread into the interis 
of Africa. Its population consists of 100,000 Mohomedans, 15,000 Jens 
and 2,000 Christians. The walls which surround it are twelve feet ig 
thickness and thirty feet high, they are provided with bastions ends 
dry ditch in front—their circumference comprises a space of six miles, 
and contains from eight to ten thousand houses, 

The second cut embraces the place of debarkation of the Frese 
troops, (letter X) and the ground through which they advance on A 
giers. The distance from Turetta Chica to Algiers, in a direct line, is 
about four leagues and a half. A day’s march may thus bring the assai- 
ants before that city. And when their valeur, discipline, and comple 
state of equipment is considered, little doubt can be entertained ol 
their eventual success.—If we suppose, as we are justified in*sp 
posing, that their aim and end is to root out the resort from whicha 
banditti have so often sallied forth to levy tribute or to plunder and 0 
establish the comforts and rear the arts of civilization on a soil 
Whieh these have so long been strangers, the best wishes of the Chrie 
tian world will cheer them onward to the goal. 








The subjoined address has already received the signature of many 
of our countrymen. It is still at the office of she Consul, where those 
who have not yet concurred in the sentiments of condolence s¢ 
congratulation it contains, still have aa opportunity of doing it. 

With respect to this address we may observe, that the meeting 
| which agreed to its adoption, as well as the original design of prept 
ring it, originated with several highly respectable British residents 
in the city. The British Consul bas done nothing more \ 
complied with a requisition wich he supposed spoke the sentimes® 
of a majority of his fellow subjects. But there is nothing uorel ua 
this proceeding, fora similar address was adopted on the death of ‘he 
Princess Charlotte which received nearly three hundred , signatures J 
this city alone; and an address analogous to the present, wa fp 
forward from the British residents in Boston to his late Mayes ‘te 

‘ , : , a. Ue 
the demise of his revered! father, George the Third. Nor bis 
eo: . eos “ie 
eclat and the ambitious feeling of an anticipated reply fror vile 
: : ‘ ‘ f a 
jesty, influenced the projectors or signers of the document he A 
Bec ig =f, y are 
since it is not usual to make any reply to sach een We 
simply acknowledged in the London Gazette, without” of < a 
Se THT $ 

regret to find “‘ British Subjects’ among the te or 
which has nothing for its object but the gratife*" 

ings of the human heart. 

To His Majesty William the Fourth, &c. _ «1.45 dominions, nowt 

We, the undersigned, natives of your 7 roach jour Majesty 
siding in the city of New York, beg leaw bag hy = deathof our late 
with unfeigned regret and heartfelt 80° Sanat « iNust riot brother 
revered and beloved Monarch, yo, ***J' wd whose mesory will 
| whose reign will form a bright era * oe eople, and t whose 
| long live in the hearts of a gratef’ and loya peop 
name the term Great will with trath apply. it 

We should be wanting in justice to the Se 
the United States generally, as tar @3 = r~ a 
testimony to the general sympathy whi ot bys 
| lancholy occasion, arising from their 8 “ee a 
|eminent virtues, not only as the princely oy account of tho 
ron of the arts, sciences, and le ee tl Majesty's reign and (ot 
tolerant principles which have marked meee the two countt * 
kindly feelings which hare hap} ily risen be Seajesty's accession 10 

In offering our congratulations on your » sany are still living - 
| Crown, we cannot forbear mentioning - ~ in this city, be8 y= 
| have a lively recollection of your Majes‘y ibere*? 
| honoured the service by filling the stave 
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ample of subordination which bas eminently contributed 
f the British Navy. 


i Y ay ajesly and your Royal Consort, Queen Adelaide, to 
nai you fr? ws 
Le we woure 


oe reign on the throne of your illustrious ancesiors, over 
he a ys and united people, ts the eurnest prayer of those 
wos c wus ; : 

« honor of joiaing in this address. 


ya 


» have the 





His Britannic Majesty's Cousulale, New York, th Aug., 1839. 

n —The generous and kind sympathy you sp ontaneously 
Geatlem* hvisting your colours halt-naaast high, on the arrival of the 
> “ diags of the death of his late M ijesty, Gieorge the Fourth. 
“to assure you, has called forth from his Majesty's subjects 
“respect, admiration, and esteem. Sacha display of na- 

on your part, is emineatly calculated to cherish those 
“have happily arisen during the glorious reign of his 


caressed 


vis cil, 
al feeling 
ments which 
ajesty, : : : 
oie lowed up during the reign of his Majesty, William the 


vine » y bedient humb e 
» the honour to be, gentlemen, your truly o vedi hum 
= J) BUCHANAN. 
ae Masters and Commanders of the American vessels now in 
ani port of New York. 


COLOMBIA. 
From our Private Correspondent. 
Carthagena, July 10, 1839. 
y, Dear Sir, —The Bogota Post, of the 25th of June, has arrived. 
’) Suere’s death is confirmed. It appears that he had advanced 
. head of his party, which, on their reaching the wood called 
wud him dead, pierced with five balls, and bis mule with 


(,eperal 

ne at the 
leoruecas, t 
4 This i ° ° 
os in order that seven balls should take effect on a moving object, 
ver pear it might be to the party firing. ‘This fact 1s a strong cor- 
ration of the guilt of Obando, in whose district the horrible deed 


' 


os neroetrated. 
aes and suchan act committed without the c ghizance of the 
‘itary and Civil Governor of the Province, who unites to this cir- 
cumstance ¢ : : 
aq: rebellions, With every inhabitent, every inch of ground, and 
every hiding place in all the province of Pasto. Obando’s personal 
Sucre is notorious. The democrat newspaper, the editor of 


uty : on : : . 
which is Marquez, the Minister of Finance, in conjunction with a 
niace punter, called Vargas, and which is the organ of the sentiments 


assassin party, of the 25th of September, recognizing Santander 


vir legitimate chief, had, en General Sucre’s leaving Bogota, re- 
eoomended General Obando to assassinate him, and accused the go 
<ernment of Bogota as weak and imbecile, for not having done so with 
(seneral Bolivar. 

\ilaccounts from Bogota state the condition of the President to be 
most amentable—totally powerless, in the hands of a faction whom 
+ bas in vain attempted to conciliate, and has not energy sufficient to 

jown, Their excesses exceed belief. ‘Their operations are go- 
vyaJunta or Committee consisting of 104 individuals, who 
appoint a superior one of 25 members. These force Mosquera to 








agail 
aci according to their prejudices. At one of their meetings it was pro- 
nosed to assassinate all foreigners obnoxious to them. ‘The American 
Minister, and the British Minister and his Secretary, were doomed to 
perish amongst tbe first victims. Mr. ‘Turner had ap interview with Mos- 
weraon the subject;—we shall see if he has sutlicient power to pro- 
ect bem. A revolution is preparing by their Junta, to upset Mosquera, 
nd toappoint Col. Gaitar Vargas and other Patriots of the 25th, as 
misters. In my last £ told you that the Provinces of Locorro, Gerai, 
nd Cucuta, were in rebellion. Col. Hilario Lopez, and other indivi- 
uals of the 25h, have raised the Province of Nevin against the govern- 
bent. Gunyaquil bas followed the example of Quito. In this de- 
ment all is quiet because Gen. Bolivar is here. 


rs 


MR. GALT’S NEW NOVEL. 
uhennen. By Jobn Galt, Esy. 3 vols. London: 
Bentley. 1330. (Unpublisted.) 
The period of Scottish history selected by the novelist is the early 
tot the reign of the ever interesting and the unfortunate Mary ; 
id Mr. Galt has judiciously confined himself to the illustration of that 
ne of her lile in which the young queen was an object of admira- 
on for ber beauty as well as for accomplishments and graces, such as 
colland had never seen perhaps before ber day; and of intense in 
*s, I Bot of hope, to her subjects, from the many good qualities 
wen she iw all things exhibited. Southennanis a Scotch gentleman 
foodlamily in the west lowland country, namely, Rentrewshire, 
nd tue novel opens with the quaint and prudent preparations of the 
"és mother and domestics for his departure on his journey to Ediu- 
rel, where the nobles and gentry of the nation were at this time 
slerg to Welcome their young queen to the bleak shores of Scot- 
~ An agreeable, yet condensed picture is drawn of certain do- 
owe scenes in Soathennan’s family before bis departure, the adven- 
oe wate bimself and followers meet with on their journey, which 
= ‘0 open the plot of the novel, and of the circumstances attend- 
tthe ‘rival ot Mary in her Kingdom of Scotland, as well as ber 
= won in Edinburgh by the worthy magistrates of her ancient me- 
vps Who, no doubt, greatly exerted themselves to show their ar- 
“oyely; and before all was done, were obliged, honest men, be- 
sriceedingly “forfoughten and exhoust” on the occasion, to repair 
—— ot one Lucky Bickers, ‘a reputable widow woman, a 
" : rnent the Luckenbooths,” for “ some moderate refreshment.” 
“ a ie ag house of this Marion Bickers, the change-keeper, ac- 
~ 5 0 Mir. Galt, were these excellent men, “ conjunctly and seve- 
4 Sa solaced with kippered sammon, rizzard haddies, par- 
ge sell-fishes, together with a certain part and portion of 
a. . 43 a | the F rench liquor (eau de vie, we suppose), and 
@ soup { a sac wine, being ane stoup for ilk man, and ane doo- 
Mit civic a. provost ;"' which comfortable sulacement these ex- 
B Wweeseres = ewrepe patriotically resolved to“ authorize and empour 
“to pay and defray the cost and charge thereof, and to put 


Colburn and 


falso tender our humble and respectful congratala-| with rather more pertinacity than exactly befitted their busines, or the 
U 
| respect due to their young Queen. 


between the two countries, aud which U confidently hope | 


»roves the ambuscade must have consisted of numerous | 


itis quite impossible such a force could have been | 


a thorough and intimate knowledge, on account of his tre- | 


her ladies, to receive some of the reformed clergy, who, in disregard 
of the establisned etiquette of the court, bad obtraded themselves at 
that early hour upon her attention, and had requested ao audience, 


Mary, on seeing Dafroy, gaily in- 
vited him to come with her, and laughingly remarked to him how soon 
she had been summoned to recant her errors. 

“* Mary Livingstone here,’ said she. pointing to one of her ladies, 
‘saw them come into the court, and she has described them to me as 
grim carles, whose visages are so knotted with godly displeasare, that 
n>» llandishment, she is sure, can untic them to a smile; bat we shall 
be gracious, and see what inluence we may possess when we would 
subdue or tame;’ and with these words she presented her band to the 
count, Who led her into the apartment of state, where the reformed 

| ministers awaited her presence. 

| ‘On her entrance, these venerable men regarded her for a moment 

With a predetermined severity of aspect, but she approached them 

| with an air of such filial deference, that they were suddenly discom- 
posed, and looked confusedly at one another. In the same moment 
she east her eyes towards the Lady Mary Livingstone and the Couut 
Dafroy, witha side-look of conscious triumph 

| ‘She happened to wear at her girdle a rosary and cross of gold. 
‘bis sOou attracted the attention of the reverend divines, and Dr. 

Glossar, who was of the party, stepping forward, took bold of it, and 
said, ‘ What is the use of this bauble ?’ 

| “Mary smiled, and withdrawing it from his hand, said, ‘It is a re- 

| membrance. It reminds me that meekness and humility are the wea- | 

| pons with which I can best hope to resist the rudeness of this world.’ 

| “ Dr. Glossar was rebuked, and retired. 

| Mary then addressed herself to another of the party, an old grey- | 

| haired, venerable-looking man, with a pale and thoughtful counte- | 

| nance, wilich indicated a mild and gentle disposition | 

“+ Bat that I see you here,’ said she, ‘and with these worthy men, 
I should have thought, father, you were too old to be of the new 
faith!’ 

“The divines looked a little sullenly at one another; but Mr. Alli- 
son, the old man, pleased to have beeuw so distinguished, replied with 
| great courtesy, but with firmness, ‘that Heaven's grace never came 
| too late, when it came at all.’ 

“*Alas!’ said the Queen, with one of her most fascinating smiles, 
‘how changed [ must become, if age be merit, before 1 can hope to! 
share the grace that bas fallen on you.’ | 

‘*Say not so,’ replied Mr. Allison, ‘grace cannot but be soon 
mingled with such graciousness. It would have been too much bad | 
your highness been so early adorned with Heaven's holiness, as well 

| as with such temporal beauty !’ 

“Mary appeared detighted with his adulation, and presented her 
hand, which the old man, bending his knee respectfully, kissed. 

“* Brother Allison,’ cried Dr. Glossar, ‘we came not here for purpo- 
| ses so idolatrous!’ and, turning to the Queen, whose countenance had 
changed at his austerity, be. said, “Madam, we have come hither to 
tender unto your Highness our willing service to unbind the error 
wherein you have been swaddled from the womb.’ 

“Mary looked at the Count, as if to ask him what answer to make, 
or to request his assistance to put an end to the audience ; but she saw 
that he was burning with indignation, and that her ladies were pale 
and alarmed. She felt, however, that the moment was critical. She 
was aware that the austere personages before her were men with 
whom the spirit of the times was proud and influential. Upon the re- 
port of their reception, much, she knew, depended, and, accordingly 
with that dignity and presence of mind which she ever evinced on 
the most trying occasions, she thanked Dr. Glossar for the charity of 
their intentions towards ber. She assured him of her desire to 
deserve the good opinion of all just and wise men; and that she 
trusted, with God's blessing, so to deport herself as to merit a con- 
tinwaece of the love and loyalty of which their zeal was so remarka- 
bls a tectimony; and presenting her hand to the doctor, he condes- 
cetided to bow over it with more deference than might bave been 
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re: . a 
“* Your Lordship,” replied Rizzio, ‘ takes a plain and honest view of 
the matier. You see it with the spectacles of experience. Justice 
surely woald be satisfied were Chatelard sent out of the kingdom,’ 

“* That's sensible, Dauvit. Really thou'sa clever deevil, I'll ay 
say that o’ thee. But the Queen hersel’ is the worst of a’ H's an 
unco thing to hear o' foik so tond o' blood; nae doubt it comes of 
vapistry when Iwas in that delusion, Gude forgie me! I hada 
Rina of beartfelt satisfaction in seeing a lead chappit aff, especially 
when the ase was biunt, and the job was hugglet; 4 gart me grind my 
teeth with a feeling like fainness.’ , 

** Your Lordship could not better show the mercifalness of your 
reformed nature than by your compassion for Chatelard. I grieve to 
think his case is s0 hopeless. Perhaps, however, when the trial is over, 
your interposition then may be more effectoal.’ 

** Bat what fashes me most about it,’ replied the Earl, ‘isthe mar 
velling it may breed abroad. We'll just be laughed at for being o° sie 
a maidenly morality.’ 

«Tt may deter the princes——’ 

“ «Pa, pa! Daavit, gie thysel’ nae concern aboot them. What enres 
a kiesor o' Almaigne, or an italian hireos, about sic a stale commodity 
as chastity? It would ne'er been « motin the Queen's marriage wi 
the best o’ them, had Chartelard been catched cuddling in ber bosom. 
But, Dauvit, I redde ye tak’ tent what ye do anent this matter o° the 
marriage; for we'll no allow our heifer to mell wi’ far aff cattle ; 
Scotland's no to become a pendicle to another kingdom). Bo ye'll 
ne'er let wot to the imperator, nor to Phillip o’ Spaiu, that the 
Queen's a wanter; but fin’ out some eannie princie, in straightened 
circumstances, that will be thankful tor his promotion, and biddable to 
the barous and states o' the realm. 

* With this advice the Earl retired (0 attend her Majesty in the coun 
cil chamber, where Rizzio soon after presented himself with the draft, 
of the letters he had been divected to prepare, and received not only 
the Queen's commendations for the elegance of the diction, but also 
the applause of more than one of the counsellors for being a feirer 
writer than bis predecessor ; 

“* Tt behoves us now,’ said the Earl of Morton, ‘to consider to what 
courts the ietters sould be sent; for it’s my notion, please your Ma- 
jesty, that the dignity of this your ancient realm will be best maintain - 
ed by wailing your gudeman frae out the lesser princesof Christen- 
dom; for it was a great fear among us a’, that had your Majesty been 
graciously pleased to bear a bairn to the French King, Scotland might 
have become a commodity to France, and been dragged though nae 
better than dirt and delamation, until ber royalty was utterly de 
stroyed.’ 

‘Io this patriotic seutiment the whole council concurred, and the 
Queen assured them that she would leave the choice entirely to them, 
for she had no doubt they would see well to the weal of the state, and 
she added, with a smile, tothe Ear! of Morton, that she trusted ber 
personal happiness would not be forgotten 

“* Your Majesty,’ snid the Earl, ‘need gie yoursel’ nae concern 
about that; for as it's no’ a king we hae to took for, but only a sola 
cium for your widowhood, our first daty will be to please you; and, 
therefore, I trust my noble friends here will no’ be overly scrupulous 
anent the talents of the prince, but look to the parts of the man. In 
deed, clever princes, which, thanks be praise! are no’ common, hae 
seldom been a convenience in Scotland; and as we are content with 
your Majesty's great power and capacity for ruling « camstarie people, 
we'll make choice o’ a weel faur’t mano’ a moderate capacity.’ 

“ When this part of the deliberation was over, her Majesty retired 
and the council proceeded to issue the necessary orders for the trial of 
Chatelard, and they were carried into effect next dey; for, as Lord 
Morton said, ‘ Since ye will put him to death, there's A Christianity in 
putting him out 0’ pain wi’ a’ reasonable expedition.’ ” 

Of the characters, the principal are the Queen herself, whose femi 
nine feelings under the various vexations of her peculiar fortune, and 
the restraints of courtly life, are admirably pourtrayed. The humour 
ot the novel is chiefly given through one Johony Gaff, a self impor 
{ant town's officer, wio is géeatly addicted to talking bed Latin, and 





expected from the severity of his addvess. She then, with her wonted 


to lead her away, she leant upon his arm, and he felt that she was 
fluttered and disturbed. She, however, concealed her emotion until 
they were returned into the gallery, when, with a slight hysterical ex- 
clamation, she burst into a momentary fit of tears, and said— I hope 
we are not to have too much of this. I was told what I had to expect, 
but it is more racy than the description. Cannot these good meu be 
admonished that queen's expect courtesy, and that ladies look for tair 
speeches?’ ; 
“'The Count expressed himself with so much vehemence against 
the rudeness of the divines, that Mary was obliged to repress his fervor. 
“* Truly,’ saidshe, turning to Lady Mary Livingstone, * thy account 
was nope too rough; they are grim caries, but that old man had in him 
something of the leaven of more courily breeding: he was born before 
rudeness was esteemed a grace of virtue. What think you, Count, of 
that gaunt dominic? He isa fellow of excellent impudence ; but it 


affability, withdrew; but, instead of presenting her hand to the Count, 


who, thinking himself learned in the law, sometimes fakes upon him 
self to give advice to the worthy civie rulers, his masters, who do not 
appear to have been in those days particularly erudite, either in law 
or agains else. The whole ends with the marriage of Southennan, 
and the murder of Rizzio, which both happen an the same night. 
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were not wise to tell the world what we think of bim.” 


Douglas, and, emboldened by what the Queen in ber vexation had ex- | 
pressed, spoke of him with derision and unmeasured contumely. 
“Mary, however, suddenly interrupted bim. 
“«Hush, my Lord!” said she; ‘1 thought you a more discreet 
courtier than to think aloud in a palace.’”’ 
“The two great public events, with the progress towards which the 


nate Chevalier de Chatelard, oue of the Queen’s favourite attendants, 
for having, under the influence of that infatuated passion for his royal 
mistress, as well as giving way to the crafty suggestion of David Rizzio, 
backed by his own vanity and ambition, treasonably concealed himself 
in her bed-chamber; and, second, the assassination of Rizzio himself, 
after the inclusive event of Mary’s ill-sorted union with Daruley, and 
with which, and the marriage of Southennan, the story closes. There 
is an excellently drawn character of the old Earl of Morton, who is a 
genuine Scotch nobleman of the old and crafty species, full of pawkie 
humour, but abounding in all the worst qualities of a conrtier. His 


“ ThetCount at the moment recollected that he was the same person | 
who had sapplanted himself in the affections of the Lady Margaret | ter for the Cay and County of New York isto be chosen, in the place of Thomas 


action of this story is involved, are, first, the execution of the unfortu- 


view of the affair of Chatelard’s being found in the Queen's bed-cham- 
ber, and his advice to the conncil,and the conversation with Rizzio 
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veroor are to be elected. And aleo, that a Senator is to be chosen in the First Senate 
| District, in the place of Jonathan 8. Conklin, whose term of service will expire on 
the last day of December next. And also, that at the next general election, a Regis 


Franklin, deceased, whose term of office wtll expire on the last day of December, 
les! A.C. FLAGG, Secretary of Pate. 


JANES BHAW, Sheriff 
Sheriff Office. New York, August 4th, 160 
*.* All the public newspapers in the country will publish the above onee « week 
until the election, and send their bills to the Sheriff's office. 
| BALMWoOD BILL JUVENILE INSTITUTE.——Tiie weiminary bee tor ite on 
4 jects the moral and literary education of a limited number of such pupils 
| only a* shall enter the family of the principal at boarders when very young, viz 
from about six to ten years of age. The courses of invtrection embrace al! the 
| Most important branches of an Eoglish education, with o practical knowledge of 
| the French and Spanish languages, &c., or a reguber and thorough preparation fur 
| & course of professional or collegiate studier—there are two vacations in the year 
of two weeks each, ove in October and the other at Christmas. Terms per an 
num, (including board, tuition, and washing.) sccording tothe age and advance. 
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ON THE GENIUS OF MKS. HEMANS. 

Hitherto our ieading columns, when devoted to criticisms on litera- | 
ry talent and character, have been chiefly occupied with remarks on 
the genius and writings of those “ lords of the creation’ who beve dis- 
tinguished themselves in the arena of literature. We now propose lo 
advance a step farther, aud occasionally to notice some of the jiemale 
writers of our age, many of whom have # sirong claim on our atten- 
tion. Our readers do not require .o be informed that, of the great 
mass of amusement and instruction afforded to the public in the shape 
of new works and contributions to periodicals, no inconsiderable 
share emanates from the pens of females. The names of Iiemans, 
Landon, Edgeworth, Baillie, Mitford, cum multis aliis, require not to 
b- mentioned, 

The present age, reckoning back the last forty years, has been much 
more tertile in female talent than any which preceded it; and for the 
obvious reason, that a greater scope and latitude have been given to 
it. Thetime was when a literary, ¢. ¢. a book-making lady, was looked 
upon as a phenomenon somewhat distinct from the sex tn general, and 
with whom they considered it rather hazardous to associate ; and even 
the other sex, who considered such feminine attempts as a sort of in- 
road into a territory peculiarly their own, looked upon a female 
author, if not with envy, at least with the contempt with which we of 








modern times are apt to regard her who goes by the name of * blue.” 


We rejoice that such unnatural prejudices, presenting, as they meet | 


| Now, there is no class of poets, and scarcely a single poet, with whom 


| 


have done, the greatest obstacles to temale exertion, have been com- 
vletely, though gradually eradicated, and that femate talent is now al- 
lowed to rise to its proper level, and to meet with that respect and at- 
tention which are due to it. Have not women shown from the days 
of Sappho—Semiramis if you choose—to that of Madame de Stael, 
that they possess talents not only of ahigh but a varied order? It is 
true, that in general they may not possess the same degree of bold- 
ness and originality, or the same aptitude tor abstruse and extended 
inquiries as men, but this defect, if it be a defect, considering their 
relative situation in life, is in some degree compensated by the posses- 
ion of a more delicate and nice perception of objects, and a deeper 
acquaintance with the finer feelings, which the more comprehensive 
discriminating mind of man is apt either to overlook or not to examine 
thoroughly, 

Accordingly, in those departments of tue belles lettres, in which 
ability, combined with taste and a nice discrimination, is required, we 
find that women have made eminent appearances, and gained a corres- 
ponding reputation. Whatever a woman of talent undertakes, pro- 
vided it be within the range of ber powers, is sure to be executed well, 


in general better, all things considered, than a man With the same ad- | 


vantages would do it. 

We have little hesitation in placing Mrs. Hemans among the very 
first female writers of the present time, who bave done honour to 
themselves and their country by the talent they have displayed. We 
could name others who have exhibited superior strength of intellect, 
and embraced with success a wider range of subjects: others who have 
displayed more uniform brillianey of thought and softuess of expres- 
sion; but if we were called apon to say what female writer of the day 
possesses the most truly poetical mind and feelings, we should, without 
a moment's consideration, name Felicia Hemans. 

She is, beyond ali others, the poetess of the sweet and beautiful 
affections. Home—that inexpressibly powerful word—the domestic 
hearth—the inexplicable affection between parent and child—the pure 
and undivided love of brother and sister—the thrilling emotions of 
youthtul and kindred hearts—the withering and decay of ali those en- 
dearing ties—ihe yearnings of the exile in a distant land for the sight 
of his native shore, or, in her own beautiful words, for 

* The voices of his home— 
Those bl..sed household voice wont to fill 
His heart's pure depths with unalloyed delight.” 


All these have in turn afforded her subjects of beautiful meditation and 
composition, and it is an evidence of a highly gifted mind to seize on 
those themes to which scarce no heart is 90 callous as not to respond in 
some degree, and to render even the saddest of them subservient to the 
task of subduing, and yet at the same time delighting the soul of the 
reader, These are the subjects in whieh we are persuaded Mrs. He- 
mmans's poetical strength lies; and they are such as are most felt, and 


of consequence most appreciated, by the generality of readers. 

It is from the same class that Burns’ “ Cottar's Satarday Night,” and, 
in general, all poems connected with the domestic ties and affections, 
recommend themselves to the sensitive and feeling mind. We by no 
means intend to institute a comparison betweea Mrs. Heman’s and any 
other writer on similar subjects; we only mean to state—what must 
be almost self-evident to all—that compositions connected with what 
we may terin the universal sympathy, and proceeding from the hand of 
genius, must always be delight{ul and impressive. 

Mrs. Heman’s poems on these subjects are often slight sketches, and 
vather es in their nature; but the outlines are always strongly 
and vivid 
words, the perception and application of the feeling and sentiment 
contained in them, is often left to the reader; and there are indeed 


few, who, in the capacity of son, or husband, or father, cannot feel the 
beauty of the picture of affection which she presents to them, or who 
have not seen in actual life some splendid exhibition of human nature, 


“even beautiful in its full,’ akin to that which the poet offers to their 
notice. But this is not the character of all ber minor poems. Many 


—we may say the greater part of them—are furnished with a power 
and delicacy truly admirable, and are, inthe best sense of the word, 


the most exquisite gems which our literature can boast of. 


We must give a single extract to illustrate what we have said; but 
we cannot help stating, that we do not know a single writer to whom 
less justice can be done by this method; because we are of opinion 
that no writer is throughout more equal, or who bas written less of in- 
different poetry, in proportion to what she has done. We quote al- 
most at random a little poem, entitled, ‘The Graves of a Household.” 
Cientle reader, can Felicia Hlemans indite a strain that causes your 
heart to thrill?) Have you not in life heard or seen something like | 


his? 


They grew in beauty side by side 
They filled one home with glee; 

Their graves are severed, far and wide, 
By mount, and stream, and sea. 


The same fond mother bent at night 
O'er each fair sleeping brow; 

She had each folded flower in sight— 
Where are those dreamers now ? 


One ‘midst the forests of the west 
By a dark stream is laid; 

The Indian knows his place of rest 
Far in the cedar shade.— 


The sea, the blue lone sea hath one, 
He lies where pearls lie dec; 

He was the loved of all, yvetnone 
O'er his low bed mey weep 


One sleeps where southern vines are dressed 
Above the noble slain; 

He wrapp'd his colours round his breast 
On a biood-red field of Sp 


u 





And one—o’er Aer the myrtle shower 
Its leaves by soft winds fanned; 

She faded ‘midst [talina dowers— 
The last of that fair band 


And parted thus, they rest, who playe 
Bencath the same green tree 


| sional mysticism and puerility that disfigure the pages of its disciples, 








| chosen to write on. ‘T'o use her own words, she descends to where 





Whose voices mingled as they prayed, 
Around one parent kuee! 


They that with smiles lit up the hall, 
Aud cheered with song the hearth— 
Ales! for iove, if thou art all, 
And nought beyond, oh, earth! 


By an effort of taste and discernment, almost entirely peculiar to 
herself, Mrs. Hemans nas avoided the error into which many of our 
first-rate poets have falien, of employing her muse on trifling or con- 
temptible subjects, which, however iinportant they may appear to the 
author bimseif, can never obtein that degree of popularity which he 
conceives due to their importance. In this respect ste has deferred 
to public tasie, which, with all its prejudices, must and does determine 
the place which every author shail occupy in the roll of immortality. 
It were well then that those who aspire at higher things than she has 
done, be as careiul of their fame, and as attentive to the taste of the 
public, as she has been. Many of them do not seem to be aware how 
much a little carelessness or puerility of writing takes away trom the 
merit of an author. A little alloy, although it does not diminish the 
intrinsic value of the gold with which it is incorporated, takes away 
considerably from the value of the whole mass. ‘The simile, if it be 
one, is of easy application. 

It is often more by contrast with others than by direct elacidation, 
that the characteristics and merits of an author can be pointed out. 


we can contrast Mrs. Hemans. ‘This, bowever, does not arise from 
her having struck out a new path for berself—but rather from her ad- 
herence to a particular class of subjects, and from the manner in which 
she has treated them. She has nothing incommon with any member 
of the like school, except that general and warm admiration of nature, 
which must be the basis of all poetry. She never sinks into the occa- 


nor does she rise into the fresliness and morality, and powerful descrip- 
tion, which must ever render their writings the most valuable that our 
literature possesses, notwithstanding their occasional defects. Unlike 
Wordsworth, she never indulges in metaphysical trains of thought ; 
nor does she, like him, aim in each poem at illustrating a principle, or 
drawing an inference. Wordsworth seems to write what he thinks. 
Mrs. Hemans what she feels. ‘The assertion that Mrs. Heinans writes 
as she feels, may be regarded as the general characteristic of all her 
poetry, and asin some measure emanating from the subjects she bas 


“ the passion fountains burn,” and hence springs ber popularity. She 
is admired because she is felt. We can always sympathise with one 
who tells us a sweet tale of domestic affection, be it joyous or sad ; 
while we are content, according to the fecling of the moment, to ad- 
mire, perhaps to yawn over the page that illustrates a mental process, 
no matter though that illustration be in rhyme or blank verse. 

We do not think Mrs. Hemans possesses the dramatic eloquence of 
Joanna Baillie—nor the softness and brilliancy of Miss Landon, whose 
verses “ breathe of the sweet south.” But she has chosen a walk, as it 
were, between these equally remote from the occasional grand elo- 
quence of the one, and the tendency which the other sometimes ex- 
hibits toward glitter and prettiness. How mournful soever the theme 
be on which she writes, and how soft soever her language may be whieh 
she employs, she never “ indites words signifying nothing ;” she never 
allows it to sink into affectation. Yet her poetry is not like the dreamy 
and faery poetry of Wilson, nor does it partake of the tender “ na- 
ture” of Deuta. Her pictures and personages are pictures and per- 
sonages of real life; but invested with that degree of poetic light 
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But Mrs. Hemans’s genius is not con 

| man passion and feeling, whether of a 
| sermpuion. 
after rejecting all that is repulsive, 

most attractive features. ‘bere is a fresliness 

| occasionally a gorgeousness in her d 
will in vain look for in the Writing of an 
any thing ever finer than her description 
you meet, in the whole range ot En 
spring, or any other season, equal, 





which is necessary to render them interesting. She is, in general, vi- 
gorous, impressive, and thrilling; and it is to the conjunction of these 
qualities, with the subjects she has in general chosen, that she owes 
much of her popularity. You cannotread a page of her poetry with- 
out being convinced that it is the outpouring of a pure, ardent, and 
enthusiastic mind. 

In ber “ Records of Women,” she has taken higher ground than we 
have yet spoken of. She has painted the heroic and enduring affee- 
tion of woman—she has shown the energy which true and virtuous 





ly drawn. The filling up and colouring of them, or, in other 





love will inspire in the breast of a female—the terrible trials which she 
is able to bear supported by this principle, without the aid of which 
she must have sunk beneath them ; and this she has doue powerfully. 
Take one spcimen—The Adieu of Gertrude Von der Wart to ber Hus- 
band on the Wheel :— 


Her hands were clasp'd, her dark eyes raised, 
The breeze threw back ber hair ; 

Up to the fearful wheel she gazed— 
All that she loved was there. 


The night was round her clear and cold.’ 
The holy beaven above, 
Its pale stars watching to behold 
be might of earthly love. 


“And bid me not depart,” she cried, 
“ My Rudolf, say not so; 

This is no time to quit thy side— 
Peace—peace—I cannot go. 

“ Hath the world aught for me to fear 
When death is on thy brow? 

The world! what means it? mine is here, 
I will not leave thee now. 


‘‘T have been with thee in thine bour 





We have already said, and we repeat it, that we know of no w 
who has written less of indifferent poetry, in proportion to the qu 
tity of his or ber poetry, than Mrs. Hemans. The secret oi 
seems to be, that she possesses sufficient taste (0 avoid writing on cx 
temptible or trifling subjects, and such a poetical tem Nt a ent: 
bles her to set even the lowest of her subjects in a favourable, gene 
rally a beautiful light. 

The principal fault of Mrs. THemans's poetry is, in our estimation Ader forn 
decided mannerism, not arisin 
iter, but solely from that of berself. How would the eye of tate 
relish a succession of pictures, over which, though the objects repr 
sented might be different, the same light and shade should be elwap 
diffused? Much more—how would they be appreciated if the object 
were, with a difference of grouping and costume, essentially theseat’ Biiipaes of a 
Each picture might be beautiful—even exquisitely so—and yet wi 
examined together, the effect might be to tire—to satiate—perheps 
offend the eye of the onlooker. Now, precisely with the same feeling 
as the spectator experiences in looking at such pictares, dojwe 
mine a number of poems on similar subjects by Mrs. Hemans. Te 
strain that breathes through all her poetry is of a bighly feeling kit 
and it isonly by frequent repetition that we feel its sameness 
experience a proportionable degree of diminution in pleasure wh 
perusing of her works. It would be unjust, however, to got ® 
subject, leaving it to be understood that this is to be reckons 
original fault, for the reverse is the case. But whatis origaat® 
beauty, by frequent repetition, becomes at length a fault; and thes 
sameness of tone, we had almost said intonation, which pervade: ™ 
effusions of Mrs. Ilemans, comes at length in some degree to pall opt 





Of glory aad of bliss; 
Doubt not its memory’s living power 
To strengthen me through éhis ! 


And thou, mine bonoured love and true 
Bear on, bear nobly on! 

We have the blessed heaven in view, 
Whose rest «ball soon be won.” 


And were not these high words to flow 
From woman's breaking heart ? 

Through all that night of bitterest woe 
She bore her lofty part. 


But oh! with such a glazing eye, 
With such a curdling cheek— 

Love, love! of mortal agony, 
Thou, only thou should’st speak 








The wind rose high, but with it rose 
Her voice, that he might hear. 
Perchance that dark hour brought repose 
To happy bosoms near, 


While she sat striving with despair, 
Beside his tortured form, 

And pouring her deep soul in prayer 
Forth on the rushing storm 


She wiped the death damps f:om his brow 
With her pale hands and soft; 
Whose touch upon the lute chords low 


Had stilled bis beart so oft. 


Ob, lovely are ye, love and faith, 
Enduring to the last! 

She had her mead—one smile in death 
And his worn spirit pass’d.— 


ee 


Whileeven as o'er a martyr’s grave 
| She knelt on that sad spot 


are so bad as to make us lament that a person of ge sy pla 
written them. ‘The least poetical of ber verses are generally P 
to read, and the forgetting them costs us no pain. 

We neither intended, nor have we room i the spa 
| columns, to offer any thing resembling 4 regular critique - ~ 
of Mrs. Hemans. seems 
he the leading characteristics and excellences 0 
We can only add, in conclusion, that we kno 
collected works the reader will meet with more o m 
ing, or where there will be found less to disappoin na heli 
most refined taste. 
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And, weeping, biess'd the God wh -~anen 
Strength to forseke it not. ae 
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It is exquisite. et ieee 
The Voice of Spring. 

I come, I come, ye have called me long; 

1 come o’er the mountains with light and sono 

Ye may trace my steps o'er the wakening earil 

By the winds that tell of the violet’s birth— 

By the primrose siars in the shadowy 


z grass— 
By the green leaves opening as I pass, 


I have breathed on the south, and the chesnut flower 
By thousands have burst from the forest bowers ' 
Aud the ancient graves and the fallen fanes 
Are veil’d with wreaths ou Italian plains; 

But it is not for me, in my hour of bloom 

To speak of the ruin of the tomb. 


BR 


I have passed o’er the hills of the stormy north PR 

And the larch has hung all his tassels forth; | —_ 

The fisher is out on the sunny sea, weg 
PrICE CO 


And the rein-deer bounds through the pasture free 
And the pine has a fringe of softer green, 

And the moss looks bright where my steps have bee: . 
I have sent through the wood-path a gentle sigh 4 
And called out each voice of the deep blue sky; ‘i 
From the night bird’s lay through the starry time 
In the groves of the sweet Hesperian clime; 
To the swan’s wild note, by the Iceland lakes, 
When the dark fir bough into verdure breaks. 


From the streams and founts I have closed the chaip 
‘They are sweeping on to the silvery main; 

‘They are flashing down from the mountain-brows 
They are flinging spray on the forest boughs; 
They are bursting forth from their starry caves; 
And the earth resounds with the joy of waves, 





Come forth, O ye children of gladness, come! 

Where the violets lie may be now your home; 

Ye of the rose-cheek and the dew-bright eye, 

And the bounding footsteps, to meet me fly. | 
With the lyre and the wreath and the joyous lay, 

Come forth to the sunshine—I may not stay. © 


Away from the dwellings of care-worn men, 
The waters are sparkling in wood and glen; 
Away from the chamber and dusky hearth, 
‘The young leaves are dancing in breezy mirth; ' 
Their light stems thrill to the wild-wood straias, 
And youth is abroad in my green domains. 
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the reader. Every writer, however, must bave some degree of tHe ighbours 
nerism, as we understand it; and to that writer who is erony * arcely 0 
' from it, and who shows in other respects the most varied a atch for 
palm of super-eminence must be awarded. Some of we her oabetary 
poets have written a good deal of positively bad poetry, wit Sal ee, and, 
ing to be very conscious of it. ‘This is a sin from which re yw ich 
deserves to be exempted. If the most indifferent of ber e - nd later 
not so striking as to make us feel that we cannot forget them— me ir 
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